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PREFACE. 



" I ^HE Editor has felt a melancholy and yet real 
-*• pleasure in preparing for the press these selec- 
tions from the last published writings of the Rev. 
W. Gresley, of Boyne Hill and Lichfield. The work 
was undertaken in accordance with the author's wish, 
and at the request of his surviving relations. In the 
body of the work his own words are retained with a 
few — a very few — verbal alterations, which clearness 
and grammatical correctness seemed to require. Illus- 
trative notes have been added, clearly marked off 
from the original. For his account of the author, the 
Editor is indebted partly to kind information afforded 
by relations and friends, partly to a short memoir that 
appeared in the " Guardian" towards the close of 
1876, written by a former Rural Dean of Maidenhead, 
and intimate friend of the deceased, and partly to his 
own personal recollections extending over a period of 
eleven years. 

Salisbury, 1879. 
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'IT^ILLIAM Gresley, the author of the accompanying se- 
lections, was the eldest son of Richard Gresley, Esq., 
of Stoner House, Lichfield, Barrister-at-Law, by his wife 
Caroline Grote, daughter of Andrew Grote, banker, of Lon- 
don. She was the aunt of Grote, the well-known Greek his- 
torian, who was consequently our author's first cousin. The 
family of the Gresleys is of some antiquity, an ancestor hav- 
ing come in with the Conqueror, and settled in Netherseale 
and Drakelow, in the parish of Gresley, Derbyshire. The 
baronetcy in the family dates from 1611. The subject of 
the present memoir was in early youth first cousin to the 
then existing baronet, Sir W. Nigel Gresley. 

He was bom at Kenilworth, on March 16, 1801, and was 
educated at Westminster School, whence he was elected to a 
studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1822 he took a 
second class in the school Lit. Hum. at the same time when 
Denison, late Bishop of Salisbury, and the present Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Pusey, whose friend, (I may add,) 
he was to the last, won their firsts. John Keble and the 
late Bishop Short of S. Asaph were among his examiners. 
Another friend of his and member of the same college, 
Christ Church, W. F. Hook, late Dean of Chichester, took 
his degree, though without any University distinction, only 
a year previously. 

William Gresley had not at the first intended to take 
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Holy Orders, but wished to follow his father's profession 
and study for the bar; but in consequence of an injury to 
his eyesight, from which he never entirely recovered, and 
which tried him sorely in later years, he changed his inten- 
tion, and was ordained on his studentship, Deacon in 1825, 
and Priest in the following year, by the then Bishop of 
Oxford, the Hon. and Right Rev. E. Legge. His first 
curacy was at Drayton Basset near Tamworth, in the diocese 
of Lichfield, in 1828, where he did not remain for any 
length of time. In 1830 he was licensed curate of S. 
Chad's, Lichfield, the parish in which his own house was 
situated, where he remained for seven years. During a 
portion of that time he was also Morning Lecturer at S. 
Mary's, Lichfield. In 1840 he was appointed by Bishop 
Bowstead to the prebendal stall of Wolvey, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lichfield. This, his only preferment, was 
simply honorary, no emolument being attached thereto. 
During this period of his life he engaged himself in general 
Church and diocesan work, besides qualifying as justice of 
the peace, and engaging in literary labours. He was al- 
ready so far known in the Church at large that he was 
called upon to take part in the first great Church movement 
in the Northern Province, the consecration of the Leeds 
Parish Church, and was one of the preachers through the 
octave. 

Meanwhile in 1828 he married Miss Anne Wright Scott, 
daughter of J. B. Scott, Esq., banker, of Lichfield ; by her 
he had nine children, all of whom he survived. She has 
been described by an old servant who lived for fifty years 
in the family, as having been of a singularly sweet disposi- 
tion. It was a marriage of perfect and complete union and 
affection until her last sad and distressing affliction, which 
he felt most deeply. She encouraged and assisted him 
much in his early literary labours. 
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About 1850 he removed to Brighton, where he worked 
for some years as a volunteer assistant Priest in the Church 
of S. Paul, with the present vicar, the Rev. A. Wagner. 
This may be regarded as the period of his greatest activity, 
and his greatest success. He preached every Sunday even- 
ing, and by the quiet, sober, earnest style of his preaching, 
and the thoroughness with which he handled his subject, 
who knows how many were influenced for good ? But it 
was not in the pulpit alone that his power was felt. He 
was held in very high esteem by all with whom he came in 
contact, rich and poor alike. He had a large poor district, 
which he was untiring in visiting, among those who were in 
good health as well as among the sick. His great work 
while he was there lay in his efforts to bring fallen women 
to repentance and amendment of life. His work also 
among the upper classes was no less thorough and entire. 
Many of the ladies who haunted that fashionable watering- 
place he brought to more serious and sober views of life, 
life's duties and wealth's responsibilities. Some of the re- 
tired officers in the army were among his friends. 

At this time he exercised great power as a confessor and 
director of souls. His entrance hall was often lined with 
people waiting to see him, both clerical and lay, as a safe 
guide of souls. ^ Meanwhile the hand of God was heavy 
upon him, and all those troubles fell upon him, which im- 
paired his energies and saddened the close of his days, 
while at the same time they afforded him an opportunity of 
displaying a bright example of Christian patience and per- 
severance under suffering, far more touching and impres- 
sive than the most active actual work in more prosperous 
circumstances. 

In 1857 he accepted the Incumbency of All Saints', 
Boyne Hill, where a Church, parsonage house, and schools 
had been built by the munificence of three ladies in a dark 
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part of the Oxford Diocese. One of his friends had wished 
that he should have a wider sphere of work, more entirely 
under his own control, such as had not yet been afforded to 
him. The plan of the new buildings had been already 
arranged and in part carried out when he accepted the 
Incumbency, and he at once repaired to his new sphere of 
work, although neither Church nor house were as yet ready 
for him. But he commenced work at once, holding service 
in the school, where, as he himself told me, when he at- 
tempted to organise a choir his first difficulty was to teach 
his choir boys to read. He continued at Boyne Hill to th^ 
day of his death, and there his mortal remains now lie. 

When he first went to Boyne Hill, he found the whole 
town of Maidenhead, and the surrounding district in a 
sadly neglected state, spiritually and morally. The hamlet 
of Boyne Hill itself was such, so it was said, that no re- 
spectable female could walk through it in the evening. It 
is now as quiet and well ordered a village as any one could 
wish to see. Where the Vicar could hardly find any boy 
to form his choir, the schools are now in a most highly 
efficient state, as has been more than once mentioned by 
the government inspector, owing to the excellent manage- 
ment of the present master, who worked under the super- 
intendence of our author from 1866. In the work of reli- 
gious education he always took an active part himself, so 
long as health would allow. 

The church was consecrated by Bishop Wilberforce on 
Dec. I, 1857 ; on which occasion seventy clergy in surplices 
attended. Under the Vicar's influence, an infant school, 
curate's house, and almshouse for six old people followed. 
To these were added a spire dedicated by the Bishop of 
Oxford in 1866, and a peal of eight bells in the following 
year. In the June of 1868, the whole peal was destroyed 
by an accidental fire. Mr. Gresley threw himself upon his 
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congregation : his appeal was liberally met ; and a new and 
improved peal rang in the following Christmas. About 
1872 there was a further enlargement of the school, ren- 
dered necessary partly by the increase of the population 
and partly by the excellent character of the teaching therein 
provided. 

He was one of that class of clergy, who besides doing 
their own clerical work, devote their pens also to the cause 
of religious and secular literature, and long may such men 
continue to exist and flourish in the Church. His writings 
were from first to last pervaded with a genuine devotion to 
the Church of England^ and a fervent desire to remedy 
such defects as might happen to exist within her. There- 
fore he threw himself with eagerness into the Oxford Tract 
movement, — ^not that he approved of all the statements, or 
held all the views of the writers, but he was with them in 
the main, and like his friend the Rev. F. E. Paget, of Elford, 
he devoted himself to popularize their teaching. In 1835 
he published his " Treatise on Preaching," but it was his 
"Portrait of an English Churchman," in 1838, that really 
brought him into public notice. That book persuaded 
many, for whom the " Tracts for the Times" were rather too 
abstruse, of the truth of what may be called sound Church 
principles. 

Other works followed, too numerous for mention, of which 
those that have left their principal mark upon Churchmen 
were the "Siege of Lichfield," in 1840 ; "Clement Walton," 
and the " Forest of Arden," in 1841 ; " Church Clavering," 
wherein he propounded his views on education in 1843. 
To these may be added the two series of " Bernard Leslie," 
which describe so clearly the influence upon his own mind 
of the Church movement in its earlier and later phases. 
It is much to be regretted that he did not add a third 
volume^ taking in the present Ritualistic development 
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In 1 85 1 he published his "Ordinance of Confession/' 
which when it appeared, caused some considerable stir, 
and yet it was the result of his own matured experience, 
when he had been holding constant intercourse with men 
and women of every rank and grade in society. In this 
work he did not go beyond the practice of Richard Hooker, 
or the teaching of the great Anglican Divines of the Caro- 
line period. He looked upon Confession as a means 
whereby great good might be wrought in a sinful world 
He was no advocate of its compulsory use, nor did he main- 
tain that those who confess, attain from that fact a higher 
spiritual position than those who do not. Later in life his 
attention was directed toward the prevailing latitudina- 
rianism, scepticism and unbelief. Against these he pub- 
lished "Sophron and Neologus," in 1861 ; "Thoughts on 
the Bible," in 1871 ; " Priests and Philosophers," in 1873 ; 
and "Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy," in 1875. 
From the two last of these the accompanying selections 
have been made. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of his work he was visited by a 
series of heavy domestic afflictions, such as have fallen to 
the lot of few. He had nine children in all. The first 
blow was the loss of his eldest daughter, who seems to have 
been of a singularly sweet and attractive character. A boy 
followed, and shortly after four children in one year from 
fever. These successive trials broke down his wife's health, 
and though she lingered on for some time, it was only as a 
hopelessly stricken invalid, and a source of great anxiety to 
him. Three children accompanied him to Boyne Hill, 
where he lost them all, two in one year, 1868. He him- 
self bore up most nobly under these successive blows, which 
his affectionate disposition made him feel keenly; and 
though now old, childless, and broken down with sorrow, 
his calm, resigned and truly Christian spirit supported 
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him, and enabled him to continue his active woilc to the 
last. 

He found comfort during his declining years, in the affec- 
tionate care and devoted attention of his son's widow, who 
lived with him to the end, and nursed him through his last 
illness, with a daughter's tenderness. 

His health, which had been long declining, began to 
cause serious anxiety to his friends early in 1876. He took, 
however, his usual summer holiday, from which it was hoped 
he might gain a renewal of strength, but his work on earth was 
done, and on Sept. 19th in that year, the premonitory call 
came. He was seized in church while he was commencing 
the service with a violent attack of pain. He left the church 
which he never entered again until he was borne thither. 

About two 'months of sharp suffering, bravely and pa- 
tiently endured, followed. His faith had ever been firmly 
rooted in the Crucified, and that faith did not now desert 
him. He still took a keen and lively interest in everything 
that was going on. A new work by his old friend, the 
Rev. F. E. Paget, " Homeward Bound," gave him special 
comfort. In his pains he found solace in gazing on a pic- 
ture opposite his bed, the Ecce Homo, 

At length on Sunday evening, Nov. 19, he entered into 
his rest The bells were chiming for the Evening Service, 
and the sad tidings was conveyed to a sorrowing congrega- 
tion by the officiating curate. 

At his funeral the following Saturday everything was done 
to bring out the bright side of Death. There was a double 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The church was crowded. 
Many of the neighbouring clergy attended, and among those 
who took part in the service were three of his former cu- 
rates. The Bishop of Oxford, who had visited him shortly 
before his death, was prevented only by a prior engagement 
from officiating. 
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And now he lies in his own church-yard, beneath the 
shadow of that church which he loved so well, side by side 
with three of his own children, and many a devoted friend, 
whose last moments he had soothed, and whose mortal 
remains he had himself laid in their rest. There he lies, 
waiting for the Resurrection of the Just, having left to all 
who knew him and have sun^ved him an example of steady 
devotion to work amid sufferings almost unparalleled 

He was a thorough going High Churchman, of what may 
be called the sensible school. He held entirely to the 
Church of England, as being a living branch of Christ's 
Holy CathoUc Church, and as being on the whole the truest 
representative of the early, undivided Church. He had no 
Romanizing tendencies Whatever, but his kindly spirit led 
him to hope all things and gladly see and acknowledge any- 
thing that might be good in foreign Communions. He 
always held firmly to what he conceived to be Christian 
truth, and yet he never spake a hard or uncharitable word 
of those whose opinions might differ from his own, on 
points at least wherein our common Christianity is not 
endangered. And even the opponents of Christianity he 
always dealt with in a loving Christian spirit, while he felt 
it his duty to oppose their errors with all his might. 
With respect to Ritualism he had ever been an advocate of 
all that is grand, beautiful and elevating in the public 
worship of God, making every allowance for differences 
between parish and parish. He was too large-minded to 
adopt certain modem developments, and particularly the 
mmutiae of Ritualism, and the aping of foreign customs, 
merely because they were foreign, and not because they 
were good. Anything that was good he would adopt from 
any quarter. Some of the latest developments he looked 
upon with disapprobation as being Hkely to endanger im- 
portant principles. He would have allowed a fair amount 
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of liberty to all schools. He hated persecution, evil speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering in any shape. During eleven 
years of close personal intercourse with him, partly as 
curate, and afterwards as friend, I never heard him speak 
one word against any one, whether in matters of politics or 
religion or in social intercourse, inconsistent with Christian 
charity. 

And so he won for himself first the esteem, and then the 
love of all who were brought into close connection with 
him. He was quiet, reserved, sometimes almost repressing 
in his outward manner, yet those who learnt to know him 
soon found how warm his heart was. One secret of his 
influence was that however much he might be otherwise 
engaged, he was always at the beck and call of any one who 
might wish to speak to him, always listened to them atten- 
tively, and never displayed any outward mark of impatience 
however unseasonable the interruption might be. There 
was a quiet £3iscination in his manner, compared by one 
who knew them both, to that of Bishop Heber. In his 
private character, from boyhood upwards, there never was 
any flaw. 

Requiescat in pace, et lux perpetua Domini 

luceat ei. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NEED OF SPEAKING OUT IN THE PRESENT POSTURE 

OF AFFAIRS. 

T AM resolved once more before I die to try if I cannot, 
God helping me, awaken the minds of Christian people 
to a sense of the tremendous issues now at stake in the 
rapid progress of scepticism and infidelity, and the need of 
vigorous and united efforts in order to repel the assaults 
which are made upon our holy faith. It is not that people 
are not aware of these things, but they take far too little 
heed of them, and suffer the mischief to accumulate with- 
out serious attempt to stop it. 

What is the present posture of affairs? The present 
state of things is very remarkable. The large majority of 
the people of this land call themselves Christians ; nine- 
tenths of the educated and most influential persons in 
society rejoice in the name ; we are surrounded with Chris- 
tian institutions — many new ones are growing up — new 
Churches, new schools, new religious societies, and yet 
somehow or other scepticism and infidelity are stealthily 
growing among us, — nay, more than stealthily, they are 
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openly and boastfully increasing; atheists are openly pro- 
mulgating their doctrines — many feel no shame in denying 
the truth of Christ ; some of our ablest periodicals are 
infected with the disease, and if they do not advocate in- 
fidelity, yet open their pages to its discussion; our very 
universities, founded by the piety of our forefathers, are 
strongly tainted ; and what perhaps is the most evil sign of 
the times, the clique of infidels in the legislature have suc- 
ceeded in forcing upon it the unheard-of proposition that 
Christianity need not, and in some cases shall not, be taught 
in our primary schools. How is this ? How is it that with 
the prestige of eighteen hundred years of Christian teach- 
ing, with the hold which Christianity still has on the nation, 
nay, the increasing energy of Christians in many depart- 
ments, still the opposing forces seem to make so great 
advance ? 

I remember at the beginning of the century atheists were 
held in abhorrence, partly on account of the prominent part 
which they took in the French Revolution. But all this 
seems forgotten. To what are we to attribute the change 
of feeling ? 

It is sheer imbecility on our part. It is not want of zeal, 
for there is plenty of zeal in many ways, but an absurd and 
almost mean deference to intellect, as it is falsely termed — 
a cpwardly fear to speak out boldly in the face of the brag- 
garts of a false liberalism. 

Now I wish to ask a plain question, which may perhaps 
place this matter on a right footing. Who is the greatest 
enemy a man can have ? Is it he who robs him of his for- 
tune and reduces him to beggary? Is it he who filches 
from him his good name by malicious slander ? Is it he 
who ruins his domestic happiness ? These things are hard 
for a man to bear, but they are not the worst. Is it he who 
insults him publicly, kicks him, spits in his face? No, these 
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things may be borne by Christians. Is it the man who in- 
flicts on him some grievous bodily harm, lames him for life, 
throws vitriol into his eyes and blinds him, sets fire to his 
house, and bums him with all his family ? No, there is a 
greater enemy than this. These are only temporal injuries. 
No, the worst enemy a man can have is the man who 
destroys his soul eternally^ robs him of his faith in Christ, 
and so deprives him of his inheritance in heaven. All 
Christians know and believe this if they would but speak 
out 

Again, who is the greatest enemy of his country ? Surely 
he who spreads infidelity and atheism, renders men wicked 
and cruel, ready for every evil deed, free from the whole- 
some influence of the law of Christ, without restraint on 
their evil lusts and passions. Imagine for one moment, if 
you can, what would be the condition of England if the 
atheists had their way, if the masses of our people had no 
love of God, no regard for His laws, no fear of hell, no 
hope of heaven. 

Again, who is the great enemy of the human race? 
Surely he who thwarts the merciful design of God's good 
providence for the amelioration and salvation of mankind — 
the man who as far as his power extends, checks the pro- 
gress of the Gospel of Truth by promulgating infidel 
opinions, and so impedes the onward progress of God*s 
kingdom upon earth. We all know these things perfectly 
well, but we think it illiberal, or bigoted, or uncharitable to 
say so, as if the truth ought not to be spoken at any rate. 

Now I am addressing Christians. If, as our name im- 
ports, we verily believe that God sent His Only-begotten 
Son into the world to seek and to save those which were 
lost — that all who believe in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life, surely there can be but one answer to the 
question, Who are the men who are doing the greatest 
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injury to mankind? It is impossible to deny that the im- 
pugners of the Gospel of Truth are, next to Satan himself, 
the worst enemies of God and man. 

Yet in the present day there is such a vile servile feeling 
abroad, such a weak vacillating spirit, that Christians are 
positively afraid to avow their sentiments, and maintain their 
convictions. Some will say, " We disapprove of these scep- 
tics and infidels as much as you do, but they may be con- 
scientious and sincere." I earnestly hope for their own 
sakes that it may be so. But it is evident that their very 
conscientiousness and sincerity, if it be so, will only make 
them more mischievous, more likely to persuade men to reject 
the truth. We must not relax in our efforts to maintain 
the truth, and save the unwary from ruin, because the im- 
pugners of the truth may be conscientious. But they are 
clever, men of intellect, culture, and so forth. That 1 take 
liberty to deny. Who is the most unwise man — (I will not 
use a less complimentary expression) — ^Who is the most un- 
wise of men ? Is it he who squanders his fortune in riotous 
living, — or ruins himself by gambling or horse-racing, — or 
enters into ruinous speculations against the advice of all his 
friends, — or destroys his health by vicious excesses ? These 
men are desperately unwise. But surely their folly is not to 
be compared with the folly of that man who misses the 
grand object of his existence, — who when he might be 
happy for ever, condemns himself to eternal misery by re- 
jecting the gracious offers of salvation made to him in the 
blessed Gospel. And if, as is too often the case, this man 
is the means of leading others to perdition, it is impossible 
to conceive a being more infatuated and mischievous, or 
one whom we should be more determined to resist with all 
our might. 

But it will be said, what wonderful discoveries these men 
of science have made, — how have they promoted arts and 
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civilization, — the discovery of the power of steam, gas, 
photography, electric telegraphs, — surely men who have 
invented things like these are entitled to our praise and 
gratitude. Here is a great fallacy. The men who have 
made all these valuable discoveries are not the same men 
who blaspheme God and deny His existence. Tell me of 
one person who has made any great practical discovery in 
art and science, and at the same time makes it his business 
to disseminate atheism. No : they are quite another sort of 
persons. The men who have benefited the world by their 
valuable discoveries are men who stick to their proper work 
— ^whose minds are set on scientific matters. H^nce their 
skill and success. The scientific atheists are men who leave 
their proper work undone, and busy themselves about other 
matters, intruding their crude speculations into the depart- 
ment of religion. They are a totally different sort of per- 
sons from those to whom the world is indebted for the 
advancement of civilization, — altogether an inferior class. 
Nay, they have retarded civilization, by depreciating that 
which is the greatest help to civilization — the Christian 
Faith. 

But again it will be said, these men are very clever and 
agreeable, and give very amusing lectures ; moreover tiiey 
have a great zeal for the doctrines which they teach ; yes, 
and for those very reasons they are the more dangerous. 
All their cleverness and earnestness does but tend to the 
deceiving of men's souls. They may be all that you say, 
clever, agreeable, zealous ; but for all that, they are work- 
ing, more than any other class of men, for the temporal and 
eternal ruin of individuals and of the whole human family. 
Not the most blood-thirsty tyrant who ever lived, the 
aggressor in the most destructive war, has ever done one 
half or one tenth of the mischief which has been done by 
those deniers of God and depravers of Revealed Truth. 
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The question at once arises, How are we to deal with 
such men ? Are we, if we had the power, to exterminate 
them? hand them over to the Inquisition? destroy them 
from the face of the earth ? No, surely. This is not the 
way that Christians deal with their adversaries. We must 
pray for them, remonstrate with them, intreat them, point 
out the tremendous evils which they may be the means of 
causing, place before them all the high and holy Christian 
motives, which might induce them to pause in their suicidal 
and destructive course. 

One thing we must not do, that is, flatter them, compli- 
ment them on their cleverness, admit for a moment that 
they have a grain of truth on their side when they oppose 
the Gospel. With the Word of God in our hands we must 
contend resolutely against their assaults, and give no quarter 
or countenance to their opinions. 

I am quite aware that the foregoing statements will be 
thought by some to be uncharitable, narrow, bigoted, and 
all that sort of thing. That is the way in which unbelievers 
meet what they cannot answer; and good men are too 
often deceived by it. But the very object of my writing is 
to show that those who uphold the truth must disregard 
such idle aspersions, and speak out plainly. Our fore- 
fathers who combated infidelity in former generations were 
not so mealy-mouthed, but spoke the truth without re- 
serve.^ 

The true way of dealing with opponents of religion is to 
avoid bitter revilings as well as foolish flattery, and speak 
the language of grave disapproval, and earnest remonstrance, 
and compassionate charity. 

* See Barrow's Sermons on Apostles' Creed, Serm I., Vol. II., p. I, 
&c., folio editiom of 1722. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE UNNATURAL JEALOUSY BETWEEN PHILOSOPHERS 

AND DIVINES. 

'T'HE unnatural jealousy between divines and philosophers 
is the more to be deplored because there is really no 
cause for it. Each party might pursue its separate course, 
if it would, without collision, nay, rather, with mutual 
benefit. Unhappily an evil influence has come between 
them. And I must say that the chief blame rests with the 
philosophers, though strangely enough they seem to think 
that the theologians are to blame. " In this nineteenth 
century," says Professor Huxley, " as at the dawn of modern 
physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous He- 
brew, is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium 
of the orthodox. Who can number the patient and earnest 
seekers after truth from the days of Galileo until now, whose 
lives have been embittered, and their good name blasted 
by the mistaken zeal of bibliolaters ? Who can count the 
host of weaker men whose sense of truth has been destroyed 
in the effort to harmonize impossibilities, whose life has 
been wasted in the attempt to force the generous wine of 
science into the old bottles of Judaism ?"^ This is not fair 
or candid. Surely the Christian minister might say with 
much more truth and sadness. Who shall number the once 

* Lay Sermons, 305, No. 2. 
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Christian- souls, once hopeful of salvation through Christ, 
whose minds have been perplexed, whose lives have been 
embittered, and, alas, it is too probable, whose souls have 
been lost by the thoughtless cavils, and ill-considered 
theories and rash speculations of so-called philosophers, 
vaunting the flavour of the new wine of science when the 
old is better ? Who can contemplate without a shudder 
the eternal consequence to immortal souls of the vagaries 
of science falsely so called ? 

Theologians are not at all disposed to thwart or to dis- 
parage men of science in their own department. It is only 
when philosophers needlessly interfere in matters which do 
not belong to them, that religious zeal and truthfulness force 
the divine to resist intrusion into his province. When men 
of science have made some real discovery, the Christian 
divine at once acquiesces. A century ago the general 
opinion of the world was that this world which we inhabit 
was about 6000 years old. When geologists brought for- 
ward evidence that its history covered millions of ages, the 
theologians recognised cheerfully the truth of the discovery. 
And so they do gladly hail any of the really great and mag- 
nificent discoveries of science. But when the man of 
science broaches a theory that there was no Creator, or 
that the Creator takes no care of the work that He has 
made, but suffers it to take its course under fixed and im- 
mutable laws, the Christian divine rightly demands some 
proof of his assertions. When another man of science sets 
himself against the whole course of Christian opinion, and 
asserts that man, instead of being created by God in His 
image, is but the development of an ape, or that the an- 
cestors of civilized men were mere savages, that to believe 
in miracles is impossible, something of a feeling of indigna- 
tion naturally rises up in the mind of a Christian at hearing 
such reckless assertions, made without the shadow of proof 
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or even probability. I do not think that some of our 
modern philosophers allow themselves to consider how ex- 
tremely offensive it is to those who conscientiously believe 
the Bible, and whose whole lives are directed in conformity 
with its doctrines, to hear what they are accustomed to re- 
verence quietly set aside by men who really have no evi- 
dence whatever to show for many of their opinions, who 
deliberately reject all accustomed rules of logical argument. 
What can possibly fill the mind of a Christian minister with 
greater pain and sorrow than when a philosopher recklessly 
and cruelly endeavours to disparage the efficacy of prayer 
for instance, which is the very keystone of holiness here, 
and happiness hereafter ? 

I would just ask the sceptical philosopher to compare 
together the results of the two systems. First let him ask 
himself what would be the consequence to mankind if it 
turned out that Christianity was a fable; secondly, what 
would be the consequences if it turned out that his own 
philosophy, so far as it contradicted Christianity, was en- 
tirely false. Supposing for a moment that this world were 
the only scene of our existence, and that the Resurrection 
and Judgment were myths, how would mankind have been 
affected as regards the concerns of this world only, if they 
were persuaded to live as Christians? Is it not a fact 
that there are twenty thousand clergy in England alone, 
spread over the country, whose duty and occupation is to 
do all the good they can to those amongst whom they live, 
to train up the young in habits of truth and honesty, to in- 
culcate among the people the habits of good conduct, cha- 
rity, and conscientiousness, to spread everywhere the moral 
teachings of Christ and His Apostles? Will the opponent 
of Christianity venture to deny that the constant presenta- 
tion of their precepts to the minds of the people has very 
largely the effect of producing the results of virtue and 
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honest living, that there are multitudes of good men and 
women who have been influenced to lead just and holy 
lives by the insinuation of Christian precepts, — ^not to speak 
now of the eternal benefits, which we who are believers in 
Christ, have no doubt will result from a life of faith and 
virtue ? 

Take now the contrary view, suppose the infidel philo- 
sopher to establish an opinion among men generally that 
Christian doctrine is a fable, will he not subvert to a certain 
extent all these cogent and holy principles, destroy the most 
effectual motive in men to live righteously and conscien- 
tiously ? Then suppose it turns out that he is mistaken, — 
suppose the last day reveals to him that his opposition to 
religion has been a false and wicked proceeding, what will 
be the horror of the disclosure ? He is a man, we will say, 
who has written scientific treatises, clever articles in oppo- 
sition to the Christian faith, made some good hits against 
the clergy. But suppose him to be wrong — suppose he has 
been the cause of consigning the souls of hundreds of his 
fellow-men to eternal ruin — some perhaps who were near 
and dear to him, who looked to him for instruction and 
support. What inconceivable remorse awaits him ! Nor 
is this all, for the influence of a man extends beyond his 
own generation ; the evil which he has caused will go on 
perhaps increasing, will never die. For endless ages he 
will lament the wilfulness, or the vanity, or the malignity 
which has made him the instrument of so much evil. 

These are terrible thoughts. Surely the possibility of 
being the instrument of so much evil must, one would think, 
have some effect in deterring men from so reckless a course, 
when it is certain that in so doing they are setting them- 
selves against the opinion of the wisest and best men in 
the civilised world. I would ask the philosophic infidel to 
consider whether the great mass of intellectual opinion is 
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not ranged against him. Let him for a moment disem- 
barrass himself of the influence of his own particular clique, 
and reflect whether the men of highest intellect are not de- 
cidedly opposed to him. Let him advert to the fact that 
the most eminent men of the age in which he lives are 
beyond question believers in Christianity. Without express- 
ing any opinion upon Mr. Gladstone's politics, it is unques- 
tionable that he is a man of the highest intellect Mr. Glad- 
stone we know has written several works advocating the 
truth and position of the Christian Church, and has very 
recently in a speech publicly declared his adherence to the 
Christian faith, and pointedly blamed the proceedings of 
those who would subvert it,^ The present Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Selbome) has, I believe, published a volume of Chris- 
tian Hymns.3 The late Lord Chancellor (Lord Hatherley) 
has for many years of his life taught the little children in a 
Sunday School. Lord Derby, or his father, I forget which, 
wrote a book on the Lord's Parables for his god-child. 
The late Speaker of the House of Commons set on foot a 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures for the express pur- 
pose of counteracting the influence of infidels. The Duke 
of Argyle has written several books on Christian subjects. 
Which among men of eminence can be quoted as taking 
the opposite view, and publicly assailing Christianity? I 
cannot call to mind any of higher character for intellect 
and culture than the Duke of Somerset, and even he does not 
go nearly so far as some of our philosophic sceptics. I do 
not of course cite either divines on one side or philosophers 
on the other, but merely call upon men of highest intellect 
in the age to decide between them, and I think that a 
comparison of eminent Christians who openly maintain the 
truth of God's Revelation with those who oppose it, ought 
at least to abate something from the tone of confidence 

» Published in 1873. ' " The Book of Praise." 
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with which philosophic infidels are wont to assert their 
views. 

Oh ! it is a hazardous game which these men are playing, 
lightly as they may think or speak. The fate of nations, 
the fate or ruin of millions of immortal souls is involved in 
the question of the truth of Christianity. How men of 
common humanity or of common sense should dare to 
venture on the tremendous responsibility of endeavouring 
to subvert the faith of the generation in which they live is 
an insoluble paradox. One would think that a man tainted 
with infidelity would shrink from contact with his fellow- 
men, like one infected with the plague, lest he should in- 
advertently be the means of conveying to others the fatal 
epidemic. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

TO INDIVIDUALS AND NATIONS. 

TT seems to be assumed by men of science, if not by 
others, that science is an unquestionable and un- 
doubted good to the whole human race; and that every 
advance in science is to be hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction. Of course no one would be so rash as to affirm 
that it is an evil, but still I think that it may be worth while 
to try and estimate its real value, and to ascertain whether 
we are making the best use of it. 

We all feel and understand that it is very desirable to 
know the nature of all the wonderful things which surround 
us in the present world, and the laws by which the universe 
is governed. Take for instance one of the commonest, at 
the same time the most stupendous of the laws of the uni- 
verse, which, strangely as it would seem, was not known to 
men of former generations, but now forms part of every 
one's store of knowledge, namely, that day and night are 
caused by the revolution of the earth round its axis, and 
not, as it would appear to the eye, by the motion of the 
sun round the earth. One is almost tempted to think that 
the people who lived in the world under the strange old 
notions must have been an inferior race to those of recent 
generations. Philosophers and popular writers are never 
tired of laughing at . the stupid old Pope who shut up 
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Galileo in the prison of the Inquisition. Some even speak 
of the story as being, in some way or other, a disgrace to 
religion. But desirable as it is to know the truth about the 
earth turning upon its axis, it is obvious, if we think of it, 
that the knowledge has but little influence on the moral 
well-being of the human family. There were men as good, 
as noble, as wise before Copernicus as after, — wise I mean 
in the government of states, or of their families, or of their 
own spirit. Without for a moment denying the value of 
even theoretical science, yet it seems undeniable that such 
knowledge, viewed merely as knowledge, is of compara- 
tively small value as regards man's moral condition. 

It would of course be better to find out if we could what 
is the nature and use of comets ; to know more than we do 
at present about storms, and drought, and the coming sea- 
sons, — not that we could help ourselves much, or regulate 
them, if we knew them perfectly ; yet it would be a satis- 
faction. So it is well to investigate the infinitesimal minute- 
ness of the works of creation. It. is a satisfaction to know 
how many animalcules there are in a drop of ditch water ; 
what is the construction of the foot of a fly which enables it 
to walk about upon the ceiling, — not that we can ever hope 
to emulate the feat ; still it is curious and interesting. It is 
well to know about protoplasm and the germs of animal 
and vegetable life, and the peculiar affections of the heart 
of a tortoise, or the " regeneration of the eyes of a crab," or 
Mr. Darwin's subject, "The Legitimate and Illegitimate 
Union between the two kinds of Primrose." It is well to 
know the secondary causes of things, and not merely to say 
that " God has made them so," though that after all is the 
true origin of all things. The scientific investigation of 
these apparently minute matters may lead to further medical 
discoveries, and enable us to meet the ravages of cholera^ 
diphtheria, &c. 
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But the advocates of science will of course say, that 
whatever may be our estimate of the value of science 
theoretically, there can be no doubt of its immense practical 
value as regards all the uses of life. This is admitted ; we 
have in the present age a thousand luxuries and conveni- 
ences unknown to our forefathers, for which we ought to 
be duly thankful. Take only, by way of illustration, the 
rapidity and convenience of travelling in the present day — 
this is due to science. Dr. Black discovered the power of 
latent heat, and the "immortal Watt" applied it to locomo- 
tion. Let me suppose Professor addressing the ladies 

and gentlemen of the Brighton Meeting, and comparing the 
old-fashioned mode of travelling with the present. We will 
suppose a young lady of distinction setting out to pay a 
visit to her friends in the country about the time when 
Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales. She would make her 
journey on horseback, perhaps on a pillion behind a serving 
man ; then there would be three or four others to carry the 
luggage, armed with swords and bucklers to defend her 
against highwaymen. The journey would take three or 
four days, and the nights must be spent at old, inconvenient 
hostelries. At last, after various perils, she gets to her 
friends' house or castle, weary with her long ride, and oh ! 
when she comes to unpack her luggage, only think of the 
way in which her best dresses must be all crushed and 
crumpled after a long journey in old-fashioned mails and 
saddle-bags. Contrast with this a fair lady's mode of travel- 
ling in the present day. She drives with her man and 
maid, and three or four well-filled portmanteaus, to Euston 
Square, or Paddington Station ; the servant gets the tickets, 
and tips the porter, who sees the luggage properly labelled 
and stowed away, and places the lady and her maid by 
themselves in a convenient carriage. Four or five hours 
bring her to the station nearest her place of destination. 
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Her friends' carriage is waiting, and a light van for the lug- 
gage. On arriving at the house, she has a nice talk with 
her friends before the dressing-bell rings;, and when she 
goes up to her room she finds her toilet arranged, and her 
dresses laid out as smooth and unruffled as if they were in 
her own room in Belgravia or Grosvenor Square. I think 
our Professor might make out an undeniable case of the 
superiority of modem travelling over that of our fore- 
fathers. 

But some will say, what you have described is only tip- 
top civilisation, the crhne de la crhne. Well, think only of 
the luxury which the humblest classes may enjoy — six hours 
at the sea-side for half-a-crown — z. trip to the Crystal Palace 
•—or even a penny steamer. Unquestionably, as regards 
travelling, the advantage is all on the side of the modems. 
I am not so sure whether when the workman gets back after 
his cheap trip he finds his home and its accompaniments 
more comfortable than the homes of the same class were 
four or five centuries ago.^ Let this however pass for the 
present. 

But I think I hear an objector say, "You do not treat the 

subject seriously enough. The value of science does not 

consist only in these mere personal comforts. There are 

higher and deeper thoughts connected with the vastness of 

modem science." I quite agree with this statement, and 

must apologize for having treated the subject rather too 

lightly. I would rather base my admiration of science on 

the sentiment of the Psalmist, "When I consider Thy 

heavens, even the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 

stars which Thou hast ordained ; what is man that Thou art 

mindful of him, and the son of man that Thou visitest him ? 

. . . . O Lord, our Governor, how excellent is Thy Name 

1 Cf. Hallam's remarks on the position of the poor. Mid. Ages, iii. 
p. 322* First Edition. 
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in all the world." This is the trae spirit in which the man 
of highest intelligence and piety must view the wonderful 
works of God. Humility and reverence are the right feel- 
ings which should be called forth, and every discovery of 
science, rightly appreciated, should add to these sentiments. 
Not only the wonderful discoveries in astronomy, the me- 
chanism of the solar system, and so far as is ascertained, of 
the starry firmament, the laws by which the Creator governs 
the vast universe ; but almost more forcibly, the minute 
arrangement of animal and vegetable life, the inconceivable 
skill with which the sustentation and continuance of organized 
life is provided for, the chemical agencies and forces by 
which, under the governance of God, the universe is regu- 
lated, every new discovery, the greatest as well as the most 
minute, ought to fill us with increasing gratitude and admi- 
ration for the Great Ruler and Creator of all things. 

This is the true use of science. If the contemplation of 
God's works fills us, as it should, with love and admiration 
for the Great Creator of all things, and so leads us to devote 
ourselves to His service, then we shall have derived fi*om 
science the true benefit which it was calculated to convey. 
We should ask ourselves. Are we better men, better Chris- 
tians, humbler, purer, holier, more honest, more religious, 
more likely to go to Heaven ? 

But has this been the case in the recent enlargement of 
science ? Has it made men humbler, more religious, more 
devoted to God? Let us hope it has in some cases, but I 
fear not in all. I fear that too many minds have been led 
away from the truth by those very discoveries which should 
have filled them with wonder and adoration. To what are 
we to attribute the present flood of impiety and unbelief 
but in a great measure to the abuse of the discoveries which 
God has enabled us to make in His works ? The tracing up 
of secondary causes has led many to deny the existence of 

c 
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a First Cause ; the wonderful regularity of the operations of 
nature has had the effect of closing the eyes of too many to 
the need of a Ruler and Governor of the universe ; the 
discovery of laws has, strange to say, blinded some to the 
fact that there must needs be some power to uphold law, 
that law has no power of operation by itself without the 
constant intervention of an executive. The beautiful mi- 
nuteness of organic life has been distorted by some to the 
monstrous supposition that life is, so to speak, self-creative. 
Heresies like these have come to be received amongst the 
more rash and speculative of our philosophers ; and I am 
sorry that some of whom we might have hoped better things, 
have not come forward with the zeal and promptitude with 
which they should, to repudiate and disavow the wrong con- 
clusions at which their brother philosophers have arrived. 

If then it be asked, are we better for the recent dis- 
coveries of science ? it is rather difficult to answer with 
truth. For if science has led men to deny their God and 
Saviour, despise His Revelation, and has caused the eternal 
ruin of souls for whom Christ died, it would be hard for a 
Christian not to say, that we are the worse rather than the 
better, that we have turned to our destruction gifts conferred 
upon us for holier uses. 

Look at the question in a national point of view. It is 
true that the most wonderful and noble discoveries have 
been made by modem science, and springing from them the 
most excellent improvement in art. All the beautiful inven 
tions of modern days which adorn our life, all those useful 
objects which so much distinguish the times in which we 
live, the steam engine with its multifarious uses, the pho- 
tograph, the electric telegraph, and a thousand other inge- 
nious inventions depend more or less upon science. Very 
thankful ought we to be to the great God who has given 
these things for the embellishment of our life. But then 
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comes the important question, are we better, better men, 
better Christians for all these discoveries? Compare the 
present state of society with those which have gone before, 
a century, two centuries, or say three centuries ago in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when that Queen summoned her 
forces to resist the Spanish Armada. 

It is very difficult to compare one age with another. 
There is a great deal that is good in the present state of 
society, but also a great deal that is very bad. 

But how is science involved one way or the other in this 
state of things ? I have already shown that science viewed 
as a theory has in some minds been productive of grievous 
ill, by shaking the faith of its professors ; which enormous 
evil has greatly permeated society even to its lowest classes. 
The press with its universal agency conveys the cavils of 
the atheist down to the lowest grades of life. Think also 
of the influence which science has had on England's com- 
mercial prosperity. The promotion of our manufacturing 
system, which is the cause of the conglomeration of our 
population in overgrown towns, London and its three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, the crowding together of poor miserable 
families, the wretched homes, the consequent resort to beer- 
shops and gin palaces, the language and discussions held 
therein, the state of moral feeling engendered, the unions, 
the strikes, the end of the strikes, and who can tell what 
that will be ? It is true that we have to set against these 
evils the fortunes of the millionaires, their luxurious houses, 
their parks and wide domains — equal to those of the medi- 
aeval aristocrat — their encouragement of art. Nor must we 
forget to take into our estimation the hundreds and thousands 
of well-to-do families, living in peace and comfort, depen- 
dent mainly upon our commercial prosperity. But if we set 
down these more pleasant results mainly to the score of art 
and science, it would be unfair^ and only deceiving ourselves 
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to shut our eyes to the enonnous evils <^ the great towns 
with their sweltering population, mainly the creation of the 
same causes. 

The simple truth is, that the value of our arts and sciences 
has been much neutralized and spoiled. Science is one of 
God's greatest gifts to man, but it has been shamefully 
abused. First, it has been abused by its recreant professors 
to the worst uses of Atheism, whereby the souls of thousands 
are in danger of being lost for ever. Secondly, it has been 
in part the source of a state of things, socially and poli- 
tically, which has been suffered to run out into the most 
hurtful and dangerous excesses. But there is no real cause 
for these evils. They do not belong to science itself, but to 
the abuse of it A belief in God and in His Fatherly care, 
is not inconsistent with science, but quite the contrary. 

True science magnifies the power and wisdom of the 
great Creator and Father of mankind. Let but religious 
men of science consider the reproach which is brought upon 
the profession by the unhappy conduct of a few among 
them, and let them boldly profess themselves believers in 
God and His Son Jesus Christ, and a better feeling might 
be kindled. Instead of contributing to the destruction of 
the souls of men and the ruin of theu: country, as the in- 
fidels of the last century did in France, they might be the 
means of infusing a new life into our effete society, and 
doing honour to the Name of God. 

I am gomg to make a very bold assertion, but one that I 
think can hardly be denied. I would say that in comparison 
with the work done by a good priest in one parish of 
England, the" whole work of philosophy is as nothing, 
except so far as it leads men to glorify God. The one 
relates only to things temporal, the other bears on things 
eternal. The relative value therefore is as time compared 
with eternity. 
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But why make such comparison ? The true and righ- 
teous course would be to link religion and philosophy toge- 
ther in harmonious action, and employ both for the highest 
interests of mankind. It is not my wish to disparage the 
pursuits of the philosophers. Far from it Rightly con- 
ducted in the fear of God they are high and noble. All I 
wish to show is that the work of God's minister is as far 
nobler than that of the philosopher as the immortal spirit 
of man is superior to the mere perishable molecules which 
constitute the material substance of the bndn. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 

T^rHEN one has occasion to express an unfavourable 
opinion of certain members of a class or profession, 
it is not reasonable that one should be accused of condemn- 
ing the whole class as a body. There are good and bad 
servants, good and bad lawyers, doctors, priests ; so there 
are good and bad philosophers. If I feel it my duty to 
reprove a bad servant, it does not follow that I consider 
servants as a class to be " the greatest plague of life f if I 
object to a bad doctor, think him stupid, ill-informed, or it 
may be, over-clever and speculative, disposed to make ex- 
periments on his patients, and caring more for some pet 
theory of his own than for their health and comfort, this is 
no proof that I have a bad opinion generally of doctors and 
of medical science. On the contrary, according to the ad- 
vice of the Preacher, I may " honour the physician with the 
honour due to him,"i and believe that "the Lord hath 
created him for the good of mankind" So with regard to 
philosophers, I may believe that God has created them for 
the good of the human family, has given them great and 
valuable qualities, power of thought and discrimination, and 
wonderful perseverance ; and I may believe that science 
itself is a noble thing, calculated to raise to the utmost the 

^ Ecclus. XXX. I. 
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capabilities of the human mind, and be productive of great 
benefits to the age in which it flourishes. And yet with all 
this I may think that some philosophers have greatly mis- 
used their gifts, have not realised the uses for which they 
were created, have obscured and thrown back real know- 
ledge instead of advancing it, have followed some fancy of 
their own instead of Nature's Great Truth, and consequently 
have done evil instead of good in their generation. The 
misfortune is that if the clergy or Christians generally ex- 
press their disapprobation of some of the notions of modem 
men of science they are immediately charged with preju- 
dice against science generally, bigotry, intolerance, and so 
forth; and the everlasting story of Galileo is thrown in 
their teeth, as if there were any parallel between the perse- 
cutors of that ill-treated philosopher and the compliments 
and adulations which in the present day fall to the lot of 
the admired and f§ted philosopher. 

There are philosophers and philosophers ; that is certain. 
There are some who deserve all the honour which has been 
bestowed upon them, men who have enlarged the boundary 
of human knowledge, opened a way to the investigation of 
God's works, and deserve well of the generation in which 
they live. The great Sir Isaac Newton, who of all men 
perhaps made the greatest advances in philosophy, was as 
his biographer records, " thoroughly persuaded of the truth 
of Revelation, and amidst the great variety of books which 
were constantly before him, that which he studied with the 
greatest application was the Bible. So far from counte- 
nancing the atheistical principles of certain modem philo- 
sophers, he declares his belief that God govems all things, 
not as the soul of the world, but as Lord over all . . . He 
is eternal, infinite, absolutely perfect ... a living, intelligent, 
powerful Being . . . Eternal, Infinite, Omniscient, and 
Omnipotent." He wrote a book called " Observations on 
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the Prophecies of Daniel and S. John ;" and amongst other 
things, "he showed the exact duration of our Saviour's 
ministry upon earth by a strict demonstration, a difficulty 
which had mocked the eflforts of the best wits before him." 
Hear this, ye scomers of the present day ! Think of the 
great philosopher of the age, rather of any age, devoting 
his time and thought to these sacred subjects 1 Nor have 
there been wanting good Christians among the leading phi- 
losophers of the present age — nay, let us hope that they are 
not exceptions, — Sedgwick, Faraday, Buckland, and the 
authors of the Bridgewater Treatises, all devoted their high 
talent to the elucidation of the agreement between Science 
and Revelation. 

Unhappily, there are other men of science who have taken 
a different course. Instead of promoting that " light and 
sweetness," which is the characteristic of Christian Truth, 
they have abused their high talents to the promulgation 
of darkness and bitterness, casting doubts on all that 
Christians hold most sacred, and provoking a spirit of acri- 
mony, instead of kindness. What is a Christian to do 
with reference to such persons ? Is he to flatter and com- 
pliment them, and applaud their cleverness, when they are 
doing all in their power to frustrate and counteract what he 
verily believes to be the greatest possible good ? The Chris- 
tian is persuaded that the eternal welfare of his own soul 
and the souls of those around him depends on their 
accepting the salvation which Christ has purchased for 
them; he believes that the welfare of society, the pros- 
perity of his country, and all that he holds dear, the hap- 
piness of the whole human race depends upon their living 
according to the pure and holy law of Christ, that if the 
nation were to reject the true worship of God, certain ruin 
would fall upon it. He sees recent evidence of the tre- 
mendous evils of infidel principles in the devastation and 
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misery which follows from them when they are carried out 
into act. 

But the philosophical unbeliever seems to care for none 
of these things. Apparently he has not the slightest con- 
cern for the soul of his neighbour, if his neighbour has a 
soul : and by his rejection of Christianity, he casts in his 
lot with the Communists and Revolutionists, and contri- 
butes mainly to the spread of the worst opinions and prin- 
ciples. How can the Christian do otherwise than entertain 
great suspicion and distrust of such men as these ? It is 
not that the unbelievers of the present day are simply un- 
happy men, much to be pitied, who have missed the way of 
salvation; but they are actively mischievous, engaged in 
doing all in their power to lead others away from the path 
of life. 

Again the Christian is persuaded that the only way of 
bringing up the rising generation in good and right ways is 
to educate them from their earliest infancy in the true prin- 
ciples of Christ. With this object he tells his children as 
soon as they are able to learn, of the goodness of God in 
making them His sons and inheritors of His kingdom. He 
teaches them the articles of the Christian Faith, carefully 
instructs them in God's commandments, teaches them how 
to pray ; and what he believes to be most necessary for the 
welfare of his own children he deems it both just and right 
to communicate to the children of his poorer neighbours. 
He thinks that it would be mean and selfish to bring up his 
own children in the true doctrines of salvation and take no 
heed whether the children of his poorer neighbours are 
taught the truths or not. Hence the vast exertions which 
the clergy and their friends have made in the past and 
present generations, while others have made but slight 
efforts, to build and maintain schools for religious as well as 
secular education. Hence you see in almost every parish 
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a school connected with the church, in which the children 
are brought up to fear and worship God. And hence the 
personal exertions which the parish priest makes to instruct 
the children under his spiritual charge. But the unbeliever, 
caring for none of these things himself, consistently dis- 
courages all endeavours to give religious instruction to the 
young, and strange to say, such is the unwholesome com- 
plication of political interests, that in spite of the wide-spread 
opinion that education without religion is of no value — nay, 
cannot be properly called education at all — ^the unbeliever 
has done and is doing much to thwart the efforts of good 
men to imbue the youthful mind of the nation with the 
principles of Christ's true religion. How can a Christian 
have sympathy and fellowship with men who promote and 
act on principles like these j not content to live without 
God themselves, but perversely doing all they can to frus- 
trate the labours of God's servants to communicate to the 
poor helpless children of the nation the knowledge of the 
way of life ? 

Considering the immense difference which I have pointed 
out between the advocates of the two principles, it seems 
obvious to me that Christian men and women should 
not scruple to show a marked discrimination in their 
estimate of the Christian philosopher who is living in 
the faith and fear of God, and is the instrument of ex- 
hibiting God's glory in His wonderful works, teaching men 
to look from Nature up to Nature's God, and those un- 
happy and misguided persons whose chief delight seems to 
be to cast doubts on God's revealed Truth, and lead all 
with whom they have influence literally to live without 
God in the world. I wonder that right-minded philo- 
sophers themselves do not see the necessity of separating 
themselves from the false brethren, who bring so much 
discredit on their common profession, besides the incal- 
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culable mischief which they are sowing broad-cast in the 
world around. 

And in making these observations I utterly disclaim by 
anticipation any charge which may be made against me of 
having said one word which can be justly taken as dero- 
gatory either to science itself or to those good men who 
pursue it in the fear of God. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 

/^NE of the greatest evils of the present day is the in- 
^^ terference of men of science (so called) in matters 
beyond the scope of their own department, specially in 
politics, morals, and religion. There is a sort of fashion of 
bringing everything under the head of science. Ontology 
is the science of existence ; ethology the science of morals : 
sociology is the attempt to bring politics under the influence 
of men of science ; deontology is the science of " the need- 
ful" — Si very useful science this must be to some persons. 
Cooking is a science — Soyer was its great professor — ^and I 
have even heard of " the noble science of fox-hunting and 
pugilism." 

Now this is undesirable in many ways. First, it brings 
science itself into disrepute and ridicule. Science, properly 
speaking, is something accurate and defined, something 
knowable and real. It is a disadvantage to the claims of 
science to have its name applied to a number of indefinite 
and uncertain things which are not capable of being demon- 
strated or even described. The advocates of such subjects 
of inquiry, by calling them sciences, claim for them a cer- 
tainty and an importance which does not belong to them. 
It would be much better to keep the term science for those 
branches of knowledge which can really be known, and 
admit of accuracy and demonstration, such as geometry, 
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astronomy, mathematics, and such as can be tested by 
experiment. 

Men of very moderate calibre call themselves scientific, and 
fancy themselves the same sort of persons as Copernicus, 
Newton, or Kepler. Real philosophers and men of science, 
and even men of practical skill as Watts, and the inventor 
of the electric telegraph and other modem discoveries, 
justly claim our respect and reverence. But it is unreason- 
able for men to look for the same sort of respect who have 
done nothing for mankind but making mere guesses about 
the origin of life and things of that sort. 

What are we to say of Psychology ? " To this science," 
says Mr. Mill, ''appertain the great and much debated 
questions of the existence of matter, the existence of spirit, 
and of a distinction between it and matter ; the reality of 
time and space,"^ &c. I scarcely think that a science 
which occupies itself in demonstrating " the reality of time 
and space" has much claim to that name. Geology is based 
on the observation of facts. It may be tested to a certain 
extent by induction, but not by experiment. Yet it could 
scarcely be denied the right of being called a science. One 
reason is that so many sciences are mixed up with it and 
almost form part of it, and it has occupied the thoughts of 
so many eminent philosophers, that though it lacks the 
merit of accuracy, it must still be acknowledged to have in 
some respects many of the notes of a science. But there 
are other subjects, such as ethnology, philology, philosophy 
of history, to which one could not properly assign the name 
of science, at least not in the same sense as you assign it to 
geometry and chemistry. 

Mr. Mill says that '' Political economy is essentially an 
abstract science.'* That I take the liberty to deny. It is so 
much the subject of opinion, its subject matter is so vague 

* MiU*s Logic, i. p. 7. 
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and indefinite, that it cannot be dignified with the name of 
science properly so called. 

Almost equally futile is the attempt to apply science to 
the affairs of nations. Philosophers are out of their element 
when they attempt to construct a science of sociology, and 
fancy that a few pedantic rules of abstract science can help 
the practical men of the world to govern nations and 
manage their affairs. " The actions and feelings of human 
beings in the social state," says Mr. Mill, " are no doubt 
entirely governed by psychological and ethological laws."^ 
"The aim of practical politics is to surround any given 
society with the greatest possible number of circumstances 
of which the tendency is beneficial, and to remove or coun- 
teract, as far as practicable, those of which the tendencies 
are injurious."' Well, this last is common sense ; but surely 
a statesman might know all this without troubling himself 
about " psychological and ethological laws," at least under 
that name; and without being aware that he was going 
upon "the concrete deductive method, of which astro- 
nomy furnishes the most perfect example." Mr. Disraeli or 
Mr. Gladstone would not need Mr. Mill's treatise on 
Logic to teach them " how to surround society with the 
greatest number of beneficial circumstances." Mr. Mill's 
own career in Parliament does not furnish much encourage- 
ment to philosophers to apply their theories to practical 
politics. 

But that which most of all is unfit to be treated as a 
human science is religion. First it is based on an entirely 
different foundation from science. Science is based on the 
discoveries of the human intellect ; Religion is a revelation 
from heaven. To build up religion on the basis of the 
human mmd or human discovery, is to build a house on the 
sand without any sure or solid foundation. It is true that 

* Logic, ii. 487. 3 TK 

' " lb. p. 490. 
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we have the ethics of Aristotle, the works of Plato, Cicero, 
Epictetus, and other writers on morals. But then we read 
them rather as illustrating the manners and state of morals 
of the times in which they lived, than as being of much use 
in the formation of Christian morality. Christian morality 
is contained in the Bible, and is summarized and explained 
in the teaching of the Church. You read it in the Ten 
Commandments, in the Sermon on the Mount, in the dis- 
courses of our Lord, in the Epistles of S. Paul and his 
brethren. Contrast Aristotle's magnanimous man,i with 
S. Paul's description of charity. They give a good notion of 
the difference between Christian and non-Christian morality. 
Consider the precepts of the Apostle with the reasons an- 
nexed. " Putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbour, for we are members one of another" " Let 
him that stole steal no more, but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth." " And be ye kind one to 
another, tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Chris fs sake hath forgiven you,^ 

The idea of making a science of religion when we have the 
precepts of our beloved Lord and His Apostles before us, 
of considering religion as a part and fragment of the know- 
ledge of the day, is something supremely inconsistent with 
all our notions of the propriety of things. The maxims of 
the Gospel are incapable of being reduced to a science, 
they are so simple and plain. To do good to others, to 
love your neighbour as yourself, to forgive your enemies, 
to restrain your passions, to honour your parents, to love 
God, — these maxims are anterior to all science and philo- 
sophy, and independent of them. " The great law of Truth, 
the voice which condemns treachery and falsehood, appeals 
to millions who have never heard of the Copernican or New- 

» Eth. Nic. iv. 3. 
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tonian theories. The law of kindness and good will has vi- 
brated through myriads of hearts which never dreamed of the 
undulation of light, and to whom spectrum analysis, and 
polarization are mysteries unheard of and unknown.''^ 

Some of the most extravagant notions about the office of 
science are contained in a book called '^Religion and 
Science," by Mr. Fowle. He says, " the mode of reconcili- 
ation suggested in this book consists in the absolute un- 
conditional surrender of the province of religion to the 
methods of scientific investigation. The methods, the 
assumptions, the dogmas, the creeds of Christendom will 
pass under the yoke of scientific inquiry, and will continue 
to exist only so far as science permits and approves."^ 
We have heard a good deal recently about the absurdity 
of teaching science out of the Bible; it is something new to 
be told that religion, revealed to us from heaven, is to be 
unconditionally surrendered to the methods of scientific 
investigation, and " continue to exist" only so far as science 
approves. When will men learn to view religion and 
science as distinct branches of human knowledge? The 
facts on which science is based are derived mainly from 
experiment, induction, observation. The facts of religion 
are mainly historical. Why will men mix them up with 
each other? 

* Lectures by Professor Birks, p. 40. ' Pp. 6, 16. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RETROGRESSION OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

TT is generally supposed by not very thoughtful persons 
that the world is a great deal wiser than it used to be, 
that the human intellect has marched on in double quick 
time in the last century or half century. Of course as re- 
gards mere material science there is some truth in this 
opinion. Except in times of revolution and anarchy science 
must advance, just as in building a house those who build 
the walls advance on those who laid the foundation, and 
those who crown the edifice with the roof advance on those 
who have built the walls. But the crowners of the edifice 
cannot claim any superior wisdom or knowledge above 
those who laid the foundation. The present race of natural 
philosophers have a great advantage over those which have 
gone before them in the improvement of mechanical instru- 
ments. If our forefathers had possessed microscopes and 
telescopes like those in present use, they might have made 
as many discoveries as the present men of science; and 
without these appliances it may be doubted whether the 
present men would have discovered what they have. So 
that any claim of superior intellect in the present genera- 
tion would be very doubtful. However, this is not the 
matter which I desire to insist on. What I wish now to 
point out is that though in mere physical science the present 

D 
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generation of philosophers has made a considerable ad- 
vance, yet that in real philosophy, the philosophy of morals, 
the knowledge of human life, its relations, duties, and 
tendencies, the philosophers of the present time have re- 
trograded from the position even of their fathers ; they 
have in truth gone back in the world's history about 2000 
years. 

The simple fact is that some of those who profess and 
call themselves philosophers in the present age are neither 
more nor less than Epicureans. 

Amongst the chief evils of this life, Epicurus considered 
to be the " two greatest torments of human existence, — ^the 
fear of death, and of eternal suffering after death, as an- 
nounced by prophets and poets, and the fear of the gods."^ 
In fact, Epicurus did not believe in the continued existence 
of the souL He supposed that a man might live a luxurious, 
self-indulgent life, gratify all his worst propensities of lust 
and cruelty, tyrannize over his fellow-creatures, and yet die 
in a good old age without fear of future accountability. Is 
not this the very same feeling which impels men in the 
present day to deny the eternity of punishment, and reject 
the warnings of the Athanasian Creed ? But can men who 
live in a Christian age really put from them the dreadful 
feeling that in spite of their wilful scepticism these things 
may be trae? The Epicurean notion of escaping the 
punishment of evil deeds after death can scarcely be at- 
tained by those who have heard God's Revelation. The 
worst of men have been most haunted by superstitious terrors. 
How much wiser, how much more philosophical in every 
^ay to accept the mercy of God, and lead holy lives. 

Human happiness consisted, according to Epicurus, " in 
the satisfaction of the wants of life, and the conversa- 
tion of friends .... a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, 

* Grote on Aristotie, Appendix. 
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non-competitive fruition which approached most nearly to 
the perfect happiness of the gods," — ^no fear of future 
punishment — ^no hope of future recompense for the righ- 
teous. 

It is not difficult to understand why such persons as the 
Sadducees among the Jews, and the Epicureans among the 
Greeks and Romans, and others like them in every age of 
the world, should have held sceptical opinions respecting 
a future stage of existence. Enjoying in this world all the 
gratifications which wealth and power could afford, dazzled 
by worldly vanities, immersed in the turmoil of business, 
or sunk in sensual indulgence, they felt how utterly unfitted 
they were for pure and spiritual enjoyments : and so because 
they were conscious that if a day of retribution should ar- 
rive it would be for them a day of sorrow and confusion, 
they resolved to banish the subject from their minds. Be- 
cause they had nothing to hope they resolved if possible 
to fear nothing. They vainly thought to make a compro- 
mise between heaven and hell by persuading themselves to 
disbelieve the existence of either. They imagined that 
they could escape the danger by closing their eyes against 
it, as the foolish ostrich fancies that he can escape his pur- 
suers by plunging his head into the sand. They forgot that 
their opinion could have no possible influence one way or 
the other, but that the rewards and punishments of another 
world would be just as real and true, whether they chose to 
believe them or not. 

And did it never occur to these philosophers that it is most 
unreasonable to judge of the prospects of the whole human 
race by the present condition of a small part of them ? It may 
be that they themselves enjoyed their present existence, and 
on condition that they might be allowed free scope for the 
indulgence of their ease and carnal pursuits would ignobly 
barter their hopes of life eternal. And they felt doubtless 
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that to deny the doctrine of future retribution was to re- 
move a thorn from their side, and take away the bitterest in- 
gredient from their cup of worldly pleasure. But with 
characteristic selfishness they forgot the case of hundreds 
of thousands and millions of human beings, to whom this 
life is one unbroken series of hardship and toil. 

Could Epicurus and his friends — can modem philoso- 
phers whose creed agrees with his — ^for a moment look on 
the state of the world around them and imagine that this is 
the whole of man's existence? If this "tranquil, undis- 
turbed, innocuous, non-competitive fruition and satisfaction 
of the wants of life," is the summum bonum of human ex- 
istence, does it not occur to them that the vast majority of 
the human race are hopelessly debarred from ever attaining 
happiness of this sort ? Almighty God, or Fate, as the phi- 
losophers would say, has imposed on all but a few a con- 
tinual struggle for existence ; they are doomed to eat bread 
in the sweat of their brow. Can it for a moment be be- 
lieved that nothing is in store after this life for the honest 
and laborious sons of toil who pass through this world in 
performing the duties of the station to which God has 
called them ? Is this poor life with all its labour, disap- ' 
pointment, pain, and inevitable disease, all that God has 
prepared for those who serve Him faithfully ? 

Yet, so it is supposed by these philosophers. While God's 
minister holds out the happiness of heaven as the sure re- 
ward of all those who serve God faithfully in this life, the 
heartless scepticism of the philosopher would lead to the 
conclusion that the destiny of poor suffering mortals after 
the miseries of this sinful world is either to be for ever mise- 
rable, or for ever nothing; that is, simply annihilation or 
heU! 

For men who have once heard the blessed tidings of the 
Gospel to go back to the . dreary creed of Epicurus, and 
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bring themselves to believe that this life is the whole of 
their existence, that there is no punishment in store for the 
wicked, no reward for those who diligently seek the Lord, 
is a proof if none other were assignable, that the human in- 
tellect is not so progressive as modem philosophers would 
persuade us. But as Mr. Grote says, " It is certain that he 
(Epicurus) disregarded the logical part of the process, the 
systematic study of propositions and their relations of con- 
sistency one with another," in all this how exactly in accord- 
ance with the theories of modem philosophers ! 

It would be unjust not to mention that the Epicureans 
spoke highly of justice and friendship. They considered 
that just and righteous dealing was the indispensable con- 
dition to every one's comfort, because if a man was unjust 
to others he could not expect others to be just to him. 
They insisted also on the value of friendship as a means of 
happiness to both the persons so united. Yes, " the greatest 
happiness principle" is no invention of modem philosophers, 
but simply a going back to pagan precedents. I have no 
doubt that our modem sceptics are men of strict justice — 
they pay their just debts because they know the conse- 
quences if they do not — and will ask their friends to dinner, 
not without the hope of a similar entertainment in retum. 
And yet these very men are they who by the dogmas that 
they promulgate, are mining the souls of thousands of their 
fellow-creatures, in utter carelessness of the destraction 
which they are scattering. 

I am afraid that I shall be guilty of a bathos in suggest- 
ing one argument which modem Epicureans have perhaps 
overlooked. If there are no rewards and punishments in 
the world to come it is surely unfair that some people should 
have so much of this world's goods, and others so little. If 
indeed the poverty of Lazams in this life is to be made up 
for him at the feast of heaven, he may well endure his worldly 
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privation with patience. But if there is to be no such rectifi- 
cation of this world's anomalies, and no punishment for rob- 
bery and violence, what is to prevent the Communist firom 
taking measures to equalize the present condition of men, 
and force his rich neighbour to share with him his worldly 
goods ? This seems to be a just onolhuy of the d ftflF««^ 
of Epicurus. 



CHAPTER VIL 

PROGRESS. 

A CURIOUS fallacy has sprung up in the minds of 
modem philosophers, namely, that because the world 
has lately made great advancement in art and science, there- 
fore it must needs have made great advancement in other 
things. It is easy to perceive at once that this is a logical 
non sequitur. Yet it may be well to give our thoughts to a 
consideration of the matter. 

There can be no question that the age we live in has 
made a wonderful start forward in the knowledge of material 
objects. In truth, unless a generation of men were very 
stupid indeed, they must always be advancing onwards in 
this department, because each generation has the advantage 
of the attainments of those who have gone before it, and is 
continually building on the foundation which they have laid. 
Unless indeed there should be some breaking up of the 
framework of society, some period of convulsion or of 
darkness, the human mind will be always adding to its store 
of knowledge. There was a period after the destruction of 
the Roman Empire by the Gothic nations when the ad- 
vancement almost ceased, nay, the world went back rather 
than forward. Arts which had been known to the ancient 
world were forgotten, most of its literature perished, and 
unless the Church had kept alive the lamp of learning and 
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science, knowledge would have died out and become almost 
extinguished. So it would be if the present system of 
society were broken up by revolution and anarchy ; there 
would be a temporary cessation of the progress of art and 
science and all things. The advance of atheism would be 
a reaction towards ignorance. The great advance of the 
present age is in science and those arts which depend on 
science. When once the art of printing was discovered and 
generally used, the publication of books was multiplied and 
increased rapidly, until we have arrived at the present asto- 
nishing development of literature. So the discovery and 
great improvement of the telescope and microscope enabled 
men to make new and marvellous discoveries both in the 
grandeur and minuteness of the material world. Resulting 
from the advancement of science has been the development 
of those arts which minister to the temporal well-being of 
the present generation. The constantly increasing number 
of families who enjoy the blessings of competency, the 
rapid erection of comfortable dwellings, and even in the 
poorest families, where moderate thrift and prudence are 
exercised, the enjoyment of many comforts which were un- 
known to former generations. 

But because we have attained acknowledged superiority 
in these matters, does it therefore follow that we are wiser 
or better than our fathers in other respects? Because 
science has taught us to rule the elements, are we better 
able to rule our own passions, and curb the madness of the 
people ? Because improved art and machinery supply our 
dwellings with comforts and conveniences unknown to 
former ages, are our minds therefore better stored with 
moral wisdom, or our conduct to God and our neighbour 
better ordered? The mechanic who governs by his skill 
the great power of the steam engine, is he on that account 
more skilled in the guidance of the social machine, or one 
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whit more practically versed in the power of God over the 
moral universe? Surely no comparison can be drawn be- 
tween subjects wide as the poles asimder. No, let us con- 
cede to the present generation all the praise that it deserves 
for enlarging the boundaries of science, and advancing the 
arts to unknown perfection, but let us not vainly sup- 
pose that we are wiser or better than our forefathers in 
matters unconnected with the department of either art or 
science. 

There are a good many drawbacks to the advantages con- 
ferred on the world by the advancement of art and science. 
Enervating luxury among the rich,i improvidence, and con- 
sequent suffering among the poor, these sadly mar the bless- 
ings which Providence has showered upon us. Then again 
the skill and energy which have enabled men of the present 
day to increase so largely the comforts of peace, have also 
developed in at least an equal degree the art of war. It is a 
sad reflection that as much ingenuity and skill and energy 
should be devoted to improve the implements of destruction 
as to increase the comforts of life, to construct ironclad bat- 
teries, enormously destructive guns, arms calculated to de- 
stroy the greatest number of our fellow-creatures in the 
smallest possible time. Take again the immense mass of 
information spread by the art of printing amidst our teeming 
population. What is the source of the supposed informa- 
tion which the majority of men possess ? Is it not notori- 
ous that it is derived from the daily and weekly press, 
journals, pamphlets, magazines, reviews, "Penny Awfuls," 
&c. ? Can any more copious fountain of error be con- 
ceived ? Is it not notorious that the press — especially the 
lower kind of the periodical press — is a most mendacious 
source of information ? Of course there are many excellent 
and trustworthy publications. But what must we say of the 
* Kept in check however by the love of field sports. — Ed. 
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oigans of parties? Is it not their business to inflame the 
passions, flatter the vanity, and pander to the appetites of 
their own particular readers? What perversion, what mis- 
statement, what exaggeration, what wilful falsehood and 
absurd ignorance I And this is the fountain from which 
streams the boasted intelligence of the present generation. 
Alas, for our ignorance and delusion ! We may talk of the 
superstitious credulity of our uneducated forefathers, we 
may sneer at their veneration for old-established usages, 
and laugh at their belief in witchcraft. I will venture to 
say, without the slightest qualification, that never was 
there an age in which the mass of mankind listened to 
falsehood with such implicit credulity — such utter pros- 
tration of intellect — ^never was there an age in which so 
many barefaced lies were published and believed as the 
present. 

But I am wandering rather from my subject, which was 
to show that the great increase of knowledge in arts and 
sciences which exists in the present day, does not imply a 
large advance in matters which are unconnected with art 
and science, in fact, that there are many things which 
have not advanced at all, but have rather retrograded. 
Take by way of illustration the art of sculpture. Sculpture 
is the delineation in marble of the highest beauties of the 
human form. In ancient Greece, where great attention 
was paid to the graceful development of the limbs, which 
were much more exposed to view than they are at pre- 
sent, the art of sculpture arrived at once at its highest 
excellence, so that no modem sculptors have attained the 
same proficiency in their art as Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Take again the art of language. No one pretends that any 
modem language comes up to the excellency of the Greek ; 
and language is no inconsiderable test of acuteness of 
intellect. So in poetry. I venture to think that Tenny- 
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son and Brojsming cannot compete iwith Homer and 
iEschylus.^ 

You see then that advancement in all things is not at all 
the property of the present age. We have advanced, no 
doubt, in arts and science, but then there are other things 
in which we have rather retrograded. 

All that I have said tends to the question whether in the 
highest department of human excellence — that is in religion 
—we can be said to have advanced or retrograded. Is a 
good Christian now a different sort of man from a good 
Christian in the time of S. Paul and the Apostles, or is he 
not precisely the same ? Was it not possible for a Christian 
to attain to the highest excellence of his calling in the first 
ages of Christianity? As the Greek sculptor was able to 
delineate the perfect form of human symmetry, such as no 
future ages could surpass, so was not the perfect stature of 
the Christian attained, so far as it is attainable at all, in the 
first ages of the Gospel ? I think that there cannot be any 
more than one answer, that the Apostles of our Lord and 
many of the early converts attained at least as high excel- 
lence of moral virtue as any of those who have lived in later 
ages. And if so, then I have a further question to ask, 
namely, what is the cause of this excellence, but their re- 
ception, in its integrity, of the perfect law of God, the 
bringing of their hearts into subjection to the Christian 
doctrine ? Whence it follows, that Christianity itself was 
from the beginning perfect and entire, wanting nothing, and 
that the notion of religious knowledge developing itself like 
modem art and science, is perfectly untenable. God re- 
vealed Himself in Christ in all His perfection. The 
notion that modem science can unfold to us a more perfect 

^ And yet we have just seen that certain supposed advocates of cul- 
tore, have ventured to propose the exclusion of Greek, as a necessary 
part of the course in our Universities, the centres of culture. — Ed. 
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knowledge of God than the Bible does is untrue. As in- 
dividuals indeed we should be continually aiming at greater 
excellence, greater conformity to the holy will of God and the 
perfect example of our Saviour. We should take the energy 
and zeal of the man of science as examples for ourselves. 
The same energy and perpetual progress which distinguish 
the philosopher should be aimed at by each one of us in 
the concerns of his soul. We should never be content with 
low attainment, always aspiring after something better, some 
advancement in our spiritual state. We should be con- 
tinually subduing within us everything inconsistent with our 
Christian calling, and advancing onward in the course to- 
ward perfection. 

We see then that in this point of view the Christian course 
is eminently one of progress. If we admire the energy of 
men of the present day, applaud their discoveries, and re- 
cognize the necessity of continual advancement; if we 
would advance the well-being of the generation in which we 
live, we should be constantly endeavouring to increase the 
influence of true religion, whether national or personal ; 
constantly pulling down the strongholds of sin, and build- 
ing up the fabric of Christ's holy religion around and 
within us. 

It will perhaps be said that though the Gospel may have 
been delivered full and entire at first, yet that the labours of 
learned men are very valuable to elucidate and explain 
religious truth. Yes, but their object is not to improve 
what is perfect, but to bring it back to its original excel- 
lence. When the Bishops of the Church assembled at 
Nicsea their object was not to construct anything anew, but 
to bear testimony as to what had been the belief of the 
Church from the beginning. So at the Reformation : the 
professed object was to restore the Church to its original 
excellence. And so in this present day the object of learned 
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men is, not to add to the Gospel, but to restore manuscripts 
to their original purity, to discover what was the meaning of 
those from whom we received them, to ascertain the mind 
of the Prophets and Apostles, and of Him by whose in- 
spiration they wrote. Human science may advance onward 
continually. Human art may go on from one degree of 
perfection to another — ^but Eternal Truth never changes. 
The Gospel is like its Divine Author, " Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE USE OF EVIDENCES. 

'T^HERE is a strange fallacy current among sceptics that 
^ because some people profess one religion, and some 
another, no one has a right to say that his religion is the 
best " Whether you be a Christian, a Moslem, a Hindoo, 
a Buddhist, a Parsee, or a Fetish-worshipper," you are 
equally debarred from assuming that your religion is better 
than that of others. 

Now this is contrary to the practice of men in every 
other department of knowledge or practice. There can be 
but one nearest road from one place to another ; all others 
must be wrong, or at least round-about In casting up a 
sum only one total can be right Suppose several persons 
want to know the exact time, they all take out their watches 
and find them different, yet only one can be correct One 
person perhaps says, " I am sure mine must be right, for I 
set it this morning at the station.** The others having no 
such evidence to show probably acquiesce. I admit that 
in respect to different churches, or different schools of 
opinion in the Church there is some truth in this theory. 
All professing Christians believe that the Word of God is 
contained in Holy Scripture, and accept the Creeds as 
the summary of their faith; but some schools in the 
Church dwell more upon one aspect of the Truth than 
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others, and so to a certain extent, all may be true^ at least 
partially. 

But when you speak of entirely different religions, — 
Christian, Buddhist, Fetish-worship, it is dear that only 
one can be true, — ^the rest must needs be felse. A story is 
told of the bronze statue of S. Peter, at Rome, which is an 
object of great reverence to pUgrims and others, but is said 
by some to have been originally a statue of Jupiter. A 
young Englishman, rather pro&nely it must be confessed, 
knelt down and kissed the feet of the image, saying, "'O 
good Jupiter, if your turn ever comes round again, remem- 
ber me, I pray you, that I did not, like others, neglect you 
in your misfortunes." This is on the principle of scep- 
ticism. Who knows whether Jupiter and Juno, or Thor and 
Wodin, or Vishnu and Siva may not be the true deities 
after all ? How can we Christians believe that we are right, 
and everybody else wrong ? 

In the first place Christian nations are the most advanced 
and enlightened people in the world. We do not pay this 
mock deference to other people in other matters. We feel 
and know that in civilization we are superior. We do not 
for a moment suppose that the Fetish-worshippers of the 
Fiji Islands are equal to us in other things. Why should we 
imagine it possible that their Fetish-worshipping should be 
as good as Christianity? 

But the fact is that no other religion in the world has 
any evidence to show for its truth. No evidence whatever 
could be brought forward by the worshippers of Zeus and 
Here that there ever were such gods or people at all. 
Socrates said jocosely, that he supposed that people must 
know who were their ancestors, alluding to those who sup- 
posed that they were descended from the gods. No other 
proof could be given. But in the case of Christianity we 
know that there is an immense body of evidence, which has 
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been thoroughly sifted and accepted by the ablest and most 
intellectual men. Nothing of the sort can be alleged with 
regard to other religions. 

Now I do not mean to say that it is necessary for all 
persons to go through this process of searching into evi- 
dence. Thousands there are who are quite incompetent 
to weigh the evidences of Christianity. Multitudes have 
been baptized into Christ's Church, and never enter- 
tained a doubt of the truth of their religion. The cavils of 
sceptics appear to them to have no weight Still it is im- 
portant in these days to be able to give a reason for the 
£uth that is in us. We are living in critical times, not un- 
like the middle of the last century. My hope and belief is 
that the influence of pseudo-philosophy has done its worst, 
that the Darwinian bubble, especially the ape hypothesis, will 
soon explode, as the similar fancy of Lord Monboddo and 
the elder Daipdn did in the last century. Educated persons 
are, I trust, beginning to discern that this style of attack 
upon religion is simply the going back to follies which have 
long since been refuted ; in &ct they are but the resuscitation 
of Pagan Philosophy. 

Meanwhile it behoves all those to whom Truth is dear to 
bestir themselves vigorously in bearing testimony against 
the cavils and delusions which are abroad. For though we 
may entertain no doubt that Truth will in the end prevail, 
yet it is to be feared that many individuals may be led 
astray and ruined. It is important therefore that each 
person should be able, if exposed to attacks, as almost every 
one is more or less, to have at hand convincing answers to 
the cavils which abound. 

I wish to point out a mistake which is not unfrequently 
made by some very good men. All Christians have their 
peculiar ground of belief their own special reasons which 
have satisfied their own minds. What I think unwise is 
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that many very able writers, arguing with convincing elo- 
quence on some particular branch of evidence, are too apt 
to disparage other lines of argument, which have appeared 
to other minds as convincing as their own favourite thoughts 
have been to themselves. This is ill-advised, because these 
writers are mutually refuting each other. One man for in- 
stance will dwell mainly upon the miracles of our Lord, or 
the prophecies as evidences of His mission. Another will 
rest his faith upon the testimony of the Church, and speak 
disparagingly of miracles. Another will dwell exclusively 
upon the testimony of his own conscience and feelings as 
to the efficacy of faith in Christ. He forgets that this 
testimony of his own conscience and feelings is available 
only to one who is already living in the faith and fear of God. 

The same mistake is made by commentators, who in their 
zeal and eagerness to establish some interpretation or expla- 
nation of their own discovery, are wont to speak almost 
contemptuously of the interpretation adopted by others ; so 
that the effect upon the mind of the reader, if he happen 
not to see the force of the new interpretation, would be 
simply to shake his faith in any explanation. 

If we take, as we surely ought, the mode of proceeding 
adopted by our Lord and His Apostles, we shall dwell with 
reverence and confidence on all the various evidences of 
His Divine mission. And it is the very combination of 
diverse evidence which renders its truth so irresistible. 
Take for instance the address of S. Peter to the Jews from 
various nations gathered together on the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, " Ye men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles^ 
wonders^ and signsy which God did by Him in the midst of 
you." Here he appeals first to the evidence of miracles 
which the fellow-countrymen of Jesus could not deny that 
He had wrought amongst them, and which we too have re- 

£ 
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ceived from the testimony of eye-witnesses. So afterwards 
in addressing the household of Cornelius, he declares, 
" How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power : who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the Devil, for God was 
with Him." S. Paul also in his Epistle to the Hebrews says 
that God bore them witness, " both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost." This 
evidence of miracles is continually referred to in Holy Scrip- 
ture. I am at a loss therefore to understand why any one 
should scruple to use this argument in the case of those 
whose faith is doubtful. The miracles were wrought ex- 
pressly for the more confirmation of the faith. ^ 

Having appealed to the mighty deeds and miracles of 
Jesus of Nazareth, S. Peter goes on in his Pentecostal ad- 
dress to refer to the testimony of prophecy, and specially in 
confirmation of the Resurrection. " Men and brethren, let 
me freely speak to you of the patriarch David," it is not of 
himself that he spake when he said, " Thou wilt not leave My 
soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see 
corruption," but he " spake of the Resurrection of Christ, 
that His soul was not left in hell, neither His flesh did see 
corruption." Here we have the testimony of prophecy as 
well as miracles appealed to in the first sermon which was 
preached. Our Lord Himself used the same argument 
with the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, " Begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself." 

Another sort of evidence which has great weight with 
many minds is, not the " mighty deeds," but the " gracious 
words'' of Jesus. " Never man spake like this man." All 
men wondered at the " gracious words which proceeded out 
of His mouth." " The people were astonished at His doc- 

* Cf. S. John ii. n.— Ed. 
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trine." How different was the teaching of our Lord from 
that of the philosophers of old, and from the maxims of the 
ancient world ! The same spirit breathes in the writings of 
the Apostles. "Be kindly affectioned one to another in 
brotherly love, in honour preferring one another." See also 
S. Paul's exquisite description of charity. Contrast with 
this the description of Homer's chief hero : 

'* Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer :"^ 

or the boasted policy of ancient Rome, 

" Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos."* 

While the humble and poor would feel the touching con- 
solation of this [the Christian] code of morals, the true 
philosopher would recognize in it the consummation of his 
highest aspirations after human excellence. And this may 
still be urged with effect as an incontrovertible evidence of 
the marvellous excellence of Christ's teaching. 

To other minds the wonderful adaptation to human wants 
of the scheme of Redemption, the astonishing mercy of the 
Atonement, its philosophical suitableness to the otherwise 
helpless state of sinners, appears to be no product or pos- 
sible invention of human thought, but on the face of it a 
proof of Divine dispensation. 

Of course above all these evidences, which are mainly 
addressed to the intellect, is the testimony of conscience, 
the intense love and gratitude of him who feels that he is a 
partaker of the inestimable benefits of the Gospel of Christ 
— ^his sins pardoned and done away, his life and actions 
guided by the Spirit of Grace, and that he is living in good 
hope of happiness eternal " He that doeth the will of 
God shall know of the doctrine, that it is of Christ." And 
analogously those who are living in all the ordinances of the 

» Hon A. P. 121. 8 Virgil. iEn. vi. 854. 
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Church blameless, guiding their lives in her holy ways, these 
accept the testimony of the Church as of unquestionable 
cogency, and require no other evidence for their belie£ 

Nevertheless, it is well for even the holiest and sincerest 
Christians to be furnished with arguments to meet the cavils 
of the day, if not for their own sake yet for the sake of 
those who might be influenced and saved from unbelief 
by their charitable aid, and therefore it appears to me, that 
the matter ought to be widely spread through our popular 
literature, in order to guard the unwary against the snares 
with which their faith is surrounded. 

I do not however think it is necessary always to meet 
sceptics with serious argument It seems to admit that 
what they say really deserves consideration. Of course, if 
you think that you may possibly win them from their error, 
then for charity's sake you may seriously refute them. But 
I mean rather that for your own sake it is quite unnecessary 
to enter into discussion. Suppose, for instance, an unbe- 
liever says there is no God. You for your part have simply 
to say that you believe, or rather, are sure, there is. To 
deny that there is a God who made heaven and earth and 
all that is in them, is in your view as unreasonable as to 
deny that the shortest way from one point to another is a 
straight line, or that the whole is greater than the part 
The fact does not need discussion, it is self-evident 

Suppose again that another philosopher tells you that 
God created a single animalcule or monad, and that from 
this animalcule there grew up in course of years all the 
vast variety of the animal world — lions, tigers, sparrows, 
cockchafers, and all the rest, man included, you have only 
to say that you believe no such thing. He can give you no 
proof whatever, it is merely his fancy or private opinion. 
You believe that God created all these things, when it was 
most suitable, that is, as the earth became fitted for their 
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reception. It is mere waste of time to argue seriously with 
a man who puts forth his own mere private opinion as a 
scientific fact. Of course it is not meant to dispute many 
curious facts brought forward by Mr. Darwin and his friends 
about the development of species — the dying out of some, 
the improvement of gthers. The pigeon-fancier or the 
cattle-breeder can confirm these statements. But the mon- 
strous theory founded on these few facts of the evolution of 
the animal creation, man included, from a single speck or 
monad, appears to me the wildest and most unfounded 
fiction which was ever devised by the brain of man, and 
really not deserving of serious refutation. Never was a more 
evident myth palmed on human credibility. A writer in the 
" Contemporary Review*' lately told us that " no one even 
slightly acquainted with scientific methods and results can 
for a moment brook the idea of any interference with the laws 
of external nature by prayer — the physical nexus between 
phenomena in their ceaseless flux and reflux is never broken, 
while the order in which the phenomena appear is governed 
by the rigour of an adamantine law. This conception of 
the absolute fixity of physical law is one which the progress 
of science has made axiomatic." That is to say, " These 
are my opinions, and whoever thinks differently, all I can 
say is, he is the biggest fool on earth." Where is the proof 
of this modem theory? There is none whatever. It is 
contrary to the Bible, contrary to common sense, contrary 
to history. We know for certain that God has continually 
interfered in the course of nature. For aught we know He 
may be continually doing so now. What object could there 
be in creating this visible universe if He took no further 
interest about it ? The notion is absurd. It is only a mere 
clique of men, who fancy themselves philosophers, and some 
weak-minded persons who think their dogmas very fine, who 
hold these opinions about the non-interference of God in 
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the work of His hands. All the rest of the world, the vast 
preponderance of human intellect, believe and always have 
believed that the Great Creator of heaven and earth is 
Ruler and Governor of His work. 

Take again the assertion of Strauss, and others of his 
stamp, that there never was such a person as j£sus Christ, 
that the incidents of His life are too marvellous to be 
believed, or that they rest on no sure foundaticHi of history. 
Archbishop Whately has shown in his amusing brochure, 
'' Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte," that 
you might just as well deny the exist^ice of that eminent 
personage as deny the existence of Jesus Christ. Who 
was Napoleon Buonaparte according to the accounts we 
read of him ? An obscure adventurer from the Island of 
Corsica, is said to have placed himself at the head of the 
great French nation, and to have exercised despotic autho- 
rity over the most intellectual people in the world. By 
means of conscription he dragged hundreds of thousands 
of them unwillingly from their homes, and made them fight 
for his ambitious projects, and endure all sorts of hardships 
and privations; thousands of them being put to violent 
death. With their help he invaded and conquered all the 
nations of Europe. He occupied successively Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, Moscow, &c. At last the English beat 
him at Waterloo, and sent him to pass the end of his days 
on the solitary rock of S. Helena. Was there ever such a 
rigmarole or improbable fiction ? And what authority have 
we for all these statements ? Newspapers ! Is it not noto- 
rious that newspapers are written merely to be sold, and 
that the editors put into them anything which may tickle 
the public fancy, and promote the sale of their publication ? 
Besides, suppose newspaper editors to be the most trust- 
worthy of men, how can we be sure that they themselves 
were accurately informed ? They did not see all those won- 
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derful things. They took their information second-hand 
from special correspondents and persons of that sort, whose 
business it was to make up a good story to fill the paper. 
So it is certainly most probable that all this story about 
Napoleon and his exploits was nothing more than a con- 
spiracy among newspaper writers and stock-jobbers for their 
mutual advantage. There may have been some slight fount* 
dation of fact. But all this superstructure of improbable 
fiction which interested persons have built upon it is clearly 
unworthy of the credit of a philosophical and inquiring age. 
Very like these are the arguments brought forward by modem 
sceptics, who affect to disbelieve the history and life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is another mode of meeting the question, adopted 
by Lacordaure in his Conferences delivered at Notre Dame 
some few years ago. His argument is this, — that no great 
public event, or series of events which have exercised a 
great influence in the world, could be " foisted into the web 
of history," unless they were true. He gives a supposed in- 
stance from French history, which I forget, and will substi- 
tute the following, — Suppose a person were to publish a 
book containing a statement of this sort, " In the year 1800 
Napoleon Buonaparte gathered a great army of 150,000 men 
at Boulogne, together with a vast flotilla and fleet of men-of- 
war, and having conquered and dispersed the fleet com- 
manded by Nelson, he invaded with his army the shores of 
Sussex. The English hastily got together all the troops they 
could collect and fought a great battle at Dorking, in which 
Napoleon, with his usual good fortune, was triumphant. 
After this he took possession of London without opposition, 
deposed King George III. and the Lord Mayor, substituted 
a French Prefect for the latter, and himself reigned 'at the 
palace of S. James' for three years ; after which the English 
rose simultaneously against him, and drove him and his army 
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out of the country." Suppose any person were to publish 
a statement like this, it is absolutely impossible that it ever 
could obtain a footing in history. It would be looked upon 
as a mere joke, and rather a bad one too. 

Well, look at the historical account of the life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who wrought the greatest moral 
change that was ever effected in the world's history. Whose 
birth was of that importance that the whole civilized world 
dates the events of history according as they have happened 
before or after that great event. We have not only the 
history of the Divine Person recorded by the four Evan- 
gelists, but we have also the evidence of Roman and Jewish 
historians bearing testimony to the growing up of the Chris- 
tian Churchj until, more or less gradually, the whole Roman 
world, with its Emperor, embraced the Christian faith. 
Every history of the world which was ever written admits 
into its pages this account of these great events. They are 
in fact the basis of modem society. 

Such is the testimony of history. And it is clearly an 
impossibility that these important events should have been 
"foisted into the web of history" if they were not true. 
To say that Jesus Christ never lived would contradict all 
the principles of human knowledge.^ Or to say that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was a mythical character like Hercules 
or Prometheus is absurd, because the time when He ap- 
peared was a civilized age. Athens was the centre of 
philosophy, Rome the head of political power. The art of 
writing was universally known.' It is impossible that any 
fictitious person could ever be imagined and believed in, 
much less exercise the wide-spread influence which was ex- 
ercised by Christ. 

^ *' And Strauss will tell you that Martyrs died 
For a modem idea personified." 

Phrontisterion^ by the late Dean Mansel, — Ed. 
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Distance of time does not at all weaken the truth of 
history in the case of notorious persons. We are as sure 
that there was such a person as Augustus Csesar as that 
there is such a person as Queen Victoria. No sane person 
doubts the former. No one who is competent to judge of 
the truth of history, imless it be for the sake of promot- 
ing some cherished prejudice, can doubt of the reality of 
the life and actions of our Lord Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON IMAGINATION IN SCIENCE. 

A T a recent meeting of the British Association Professor 
Tyndall gave an interesting lecture on the " Use of the 
Imagination in Science." I only remember one of his illus- 
trations, which was to the effect that the tail of a comet was 
some fifty million miles in length, but so extremely subtle 
that it might be all packed into a lady's portmanteau. I 
think he added, " if it were packed close enough." Whether 
this was a sly hit at some of his lady friends who travel, as 
some ladies will, with unusually large portmanteaus, I cannot 
tell, but certainly the illustration showed a lively imagina- 
tion in the lecturer. 

At another meeting of the same august body the Presi- 
dent ventured a good way into the region of imagination. 
It is as we all know a favourite dogma of modern philo- 
sophers that all the organised varieties of animal and vege- 
table life have been evolved out of a single germ or monad ; 
but the question is, how did the primordial monad come 
into existence, at least on this planet? The President's 
conjecture is this, that when the earth was cooling down 
from its incandescent state, and beginning to be crusted 
over with solid matter, a stone or fragment from some 
broken planet which was floating above in the region of 
space, one of those aerolites, which are seen in the shape 
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of the November meteors, retaining fortunately a seed of 
ancient moss or lichen, conveyed the necessary germ to the 
barren earth ; and from that beginning grew up the &una 
and flora of our present globe, the com which forms the 
staple of our food, the stately oak and cedar of the forest, 
the vast variety of the animal race from man down to the 
smallest animalcule, all sprang in* the course of ages from 
this primordial monad. 

Mr. Darwin in his publications exemplifies, perhaps more 
than any one, the use of imagination in science — ^in truth, 
the whde of his system is simply imaginative. Some writers 
on analogous subjects show a considerable defect in this 
valuable quality. One principal objection which Dr. Co- 
lenso finds to the account of the Deluge is that he cannot 
imagine how the snipes and vultures were fed and kept 
alive. 

As the use of imagination is recommended by such high 
authority, I will venture to try my hand at the explanation 
of certain phenomena which a few years ago not a little 
puzzled the philosophers, and I believe have never yet been 
satisfactorily accounted for ; I mean the discovery of a large 
quantity of a rude kind of flint weapons in the valley of the 
Somme, near Amiens. The papers were for some weeks 
full of the question. I venture, not without diffidence, to 
lay the fruits of my own imagination before my readers. 

My notion is that the remarkable accumulation of flint 
weapons in that particular spot is referable to the gorilla 
period, or rather the transition period between the gorilla 
and man. We know, or at least Mr. Darwin tells us, that 
the last development of the animal race before the appear- 
ance of man was a " hairy quadruped furnished with tail 
and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits." Now 
the problem to be solved is, how did the creatures of this 
sort become developed into man? I wonder it has not 
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struck our imaginative philosopher that it must certainly have 
been by the discovery of the use of flints. In the early ages 
of the world the use of flints must have made almost as great 
a difference in the manners and customs of gorillas as the 
art of printing, or the discovery of steam has brought about 
in more modem times. Consider well the facts. These 
creatures of arboreal habits dwelt chiefly in the trees, cling- 
ing to the branches with their tails, — ^fed probably on acorns 
and beech-nuts, when by one of those fortunate occurrences, 
which sometimes happen, such as the falling of an apple, 
which suggested to Newton the theory of gravitation, or the 
boiling over of a tea-kettle, which was the means of the dis- 
covery of the power of steam, the use of a sharp-edged flint 
may have arisen in this way. It is remarkable, as Pope 
says in the Rape of the Lock, 

'' What great events from trivial causes spring.". 

Perhaps some gorilla cut his finger with a flint, or more 
probably his toe, for being ''arboreal in his habits," he 
would naturally not be clever in treading on the ground. 
Being of a philosophical and imaginative tone of mind it 
would occur to him that if the flint was sharp enough to cut 
his finger or his foot, it might be used to cut other things. 
I do not suppose that any patents were taken out in those 
days, else the discoverer of the use of the flint might cer- 
tainly have made his fortune. The probability is that when 
once discovered flint came into very general use. And 
imagine only the radical change which this one discovery 
must have made. Instead of living on acorns and beech- 
nuts as heretofore, and having no better shelter in bad 
weather than a few broken boughs put together in the shape 
of an umbrella — such as apes of a low degree of civilization 
use even now in the forests of Africa — the gorilla with the 
use of his flint-axe could cut down trees, and build himself 
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a hut — ^he could dig roots for his subsistence — ^the truffle, 
the pig-nut^ or even the potato ; then he could defend him- 
self against the larger animals, and kill the smaller for his 
use ; he could open oysters and split cocoa-nuts. He could 
pare his nails, and perhaps shave himself 1^ What a range 
of new thoughts and potential culture would not be open 
before him ! It is probable that at this critical period of 
the world's history, as at many other critical periods, there 
arose a gorilla who was above the age in which he lived, a 
pioneer to lead society onward in the march of intellect. 
We can well imagine that some such gorilla arose, a Con- 
fucius or a Solon amongst them. Let us suppose a gorilla 
of this advanced intellect summoning his fellows to a con- 
ference on the banks of the Somme, as a gathering ' of the 
British Association might be held at Brighton. " My good 
friends and fellow-gorillas," we can imagine him sa3dng, 
'' we are assembled together at a great crisis of our history. 
By the law of order we have been steadily advancing on- 
wards, and have now made not a step only, but a great stride 
in civilization. I need not point out to you the immense ad- 
vantage of the power of flint. It is an era in the world's 
history. From being arboreal in our habits, we have come 
to walk firmly on the ground, and to carry our heads 
erect." 

The advanced gorilla evidently anticipated the splendid 
idea contained in the lines of Ovid : 

'' Pronaque cum spectent animalia caetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus."' 

" But, gentlemen, — I mean, gorillas, — there is still one great 

^ Is shaving an advance in civilization, or an impious attempt to 
improve upon God's workmanship ? — Ed. 
' Metam. i. 84 — 86. 
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drawback to our progress, one circumstance which mars our 
aspirations. I need scarcely mention that I allude to our 
tails. Formerly when we were arboreal in our habits the 
caudal appendage was valuable and useful It aided us 
greatly in our arboreal climbings. But now that we aspire 
to walk with form erect, and raise our eyes to heaven, it is 
evident that our tails are greatly in our way. Besides, they 
are often very uncomfortable when one sits down to dinner, 
as of course all well-bred gorillas do (hear, hear.) They 
are, in fact, a sad incumbrance. And just at this critical 
time the great order of nature has furnished us, in the dis- 
covery of flint, with the means of disencumbering ourselves 
of our tails, which I must say are neither useful nor orna- 
mental." 

Great applause followed the termination of the wise go- 
rilla's speech. A general enthusiasm was kindled, and it 
required but a little more encouragement to induce the as- 
sembly to fall to work, with but few dissentient voices, and 
cut off each other's tails with the flint weapons, and having so 
done to fling their knives, tails and all, into the river. The 
tails floated down to the "melancholy ocean," the flint 
weapons were embedded in the Somme, for the benefit of 
future philosophers. And in commemoration of this great 
event it was enacted, that when each young gorilla which 
was bom had its tail cut off, the flint weapon was considered 
sacred, and flung into the nearest river ; which is the only 
way of accounting for the numerous weapons of that sort 
which are firom time to time discovered. Of course after a 
few generations had had their tails cut off, they gradually 
dwindled into a mere stump, which we now call the os 
coccygis. 

Now I challenge any one of my readers to show that 
there is any flaw in this argument, — I mean on the principle 
of the use of the imagination in science advocated by Pro- 
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fessor Tyndall. Mr. Darwin says that no explanation has 
'' ever been given of the loss of the tail by certain apes and 
men." Well, / have given one. There is the fact which 
forms the fundamental basis of the modem theory — ^the de^ 
vdopment of man from the arboreal animal, and next the 
fact of the more or less sudden disappearance of the tail 
about the time when flint weapons were invented. Surely 
it requires little more than to put two and two together, and 
we have the whole history before us, and a very important 
part of history it is. In fact, if one considers well even 
without the use of the imagination, it must have been the 
most critical period of the world. Nothing perhaps in the 
history of man can be conceived more important than the 
era of his development from the brute. Then in con- 
firmation of the above theory, we have the traditional 
apologue of the " Fox who had lost his tail." How easy 
after such a lapse of time to mistake the gorilla for the 
fox. One might also '' imagine" that the old song which 
was made when Lord Collingwood nearly caused a mu- 
tiny by cutting off his sailors' pig-tails, bears somehow 
on the subject : 

" We didn't mind it now and then, 
A 1^ or arm to spare, sir, 
But all our tails to lose at once, 
'Twas cutting work to bear, sir." 

It must be manifest how much preferable is the use 
of the imagination recommended by Professor Tyndall, 
to the old-fashioned method of philosophical analysis. 
" The old Baconian induction was," says Canon Rawlinson, 
"2l careful interrogation of nature, and its legitimate object 
was to establish as absolutely true such general laws as 
could be distinctly proved by an examination of all the 
phenomena. Modem science has substituted for the labo- 
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nous investigation of facts the easy method of hypo- 
thesis. The authors of these beautiful systems, which 
they have spun out of their own imagination naturally 
become enamoured of them." Of course they do. I can 
assure you that I feel very proud of the banding which 
my own imagination has created. It seems to me just as 
promising as any of Professor Tyndall's, or of Mr. Darwin's 
either. 



CHAPTER X. 

LANGUAGE. 

nPHERE are three sorts of language, if not many more — 
Poetical, Popular, and Philosophical, each style suited 
to its special matter. Suppose that we wanted to describe 
the morning, Virgil would say, 

" Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile/' 

that is, "Aurora leaves Tithonus' saffron bed." 

Aurora was the wife of Tithonus, and was very exact at 
getting up at the first dawn of day. Dryden says, 

" Now when the rosy Mom b^[an to rise, 
And weave her saffron streamer through the skies." 

Don Quixote would express himself, " The ruddy Phoebus 
begins to spread the golden tresses of his curly hair over 
the vast surface of the earthly globe." Another poet would 
describe the opening of day as Phoebus yoking the foaming 
steeds to his cax.^ 

A philosopher, on the other hand, would say that the 
break of day was when the earth had revolved so far on its 
axis that the disk of the sun appeared above the horizon. 

It is obvious that both these ways of expression would be 

' Cf. Homer, Chapman's version, 
** And when the Lady of the light, the rosy-fingered Mom appeared." 
—Ed. 

F 
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unsuitable to ordinary conversation. If you wished your 
friend to meet you at early mom, you would not say, 
" Meet me, my friend, when Aurora has left Tithonus' rosy 
bed," or when " Phoebus has yoked his horses," or " mind 
you get up in good time when the earth has so far revolved 
on its axis that the sun's disk appears above the horizon." 
You would say, " Meet me at sunrise," though you would 
be using an incorrect expression, because the sun never does 
rise. 

Now the language of the Bible is often poetical, more 
frequently popular, but rarely philosophical. The Eastern 
languages generally are highly poetical and figurative. The 
Psalms of David and the books of some of the Prophets 
contain perhaps the most highly poetical language that was 
ever penned. See the nineteenth Psalm, beginning, " The 

heavens declare the glory of God In them hath He 

set a tabernacle for the sun, which cometh forth as a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run 
his course." This is I think a nobler passage than Virgil's 
about "Aurora's saffron couch," or Dryden's. So in the 
prophet Malachi, " Unto you that fear My Name the Sun 
of Righteousness shall arise with healing in His wings." 

I need not give any examples of the popular style, because 
almost the whole of the Bible, the historical part especially, 
is written in that style. It is a simple statement of facts, 
though here and there interspersed with Orientalisms. 

But I will select for our consideration a passage not really 
philosophical but couched in philosophical language, and 
illustrative of the non-recognition of strictly philosophical 
terms, when very little of philosophy was known to the 
people. It is from the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
" Fear ye not Me ? saith the Lord ; will ye not tremble at 
My presence, which have placed the sand for the bound of 
the sea, by -a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it ; and 
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though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not pass over it ? 
But this people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart." ^ 
Here the lawlessness of the people is compared with the 
regular way in which the tides of the mighty ocean conform 
themselves to the laws which God has given them. It is a 
beautiful poetical illustration, but does not admit of exact 
application. In &ct the laws of nature and the moral law 
of God are not strictly similar. Though both may be termed 
laws in some sense, as being enacted by the Almighty, yet 
subjectively and in respect to the creatures who have to 
submit to them there is an essential difference. In the one 
case there is a stringent necessity, in the other there is a 
free will, which may or may not submit, and in the present 
case does not submit The tides of the sea follow a certain 
law, if for the want of a better expression we choose to call 
it so. They do God's bidding in a settled order, except 
when He chooses to change it. They cannot help going on 
at His command They cannot help sinking to rest if He 
should choose to arrest their violence, as when our Lord 
on the sea of Tiberias said unto them, " Peace, be still." 
But man is gifted with free agency; he ought indeed to 
obey God's command as exactly as the earth in its orbit, or 
the tides in their course, but he has the power also, which 
they have not, to disobey. Yet the power which God 
exercises over the elements might teach him to fear One so 
mighty, and not revolt or rebel against One who has the 
power to coerce or destroy him. This is the bearing of the 
passage. 

Perhaps there is no more striking instance of the regu- 
larity in which the laws of Nature are maintained by their 
great Creator than the tides. It was necessary to prevent 
an unhealthy stagnation of the great waters of the sea; and 

* Jer. V. 22. 
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for this purpose it has been so arranged by the wise and 
beneficent Creator that the combined influence of the sun 
and moon should draw the waters as it were '^ on an heap/' 
sometimes more, sometimes less, so as to cause that won- 
derful phenomenon of the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
and of the spring and neap tide, which presents at once a 
continual change and yet a constant regularity. There is 
continual change in the tide in accordance with continual 
changes in the relative position of the sun and moon, and 
yet the change is within certain limits which cannot be 
passed. In the magnificent language of Job, God said to 
the sea, *' Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed."^ It is a striking 
illustration of the power of God, which is open to the most 
uninstructed as well as the most educated. 

But now comes in the philosopher with his matter of fact, 
and objects that the description of the uniformity of the 
tide, and the unvariableness of the sea line is not correct. 
There are places in the south of England, he tells us, where 
the sea has receded two or three miles within the records of 
history. The Cinque Ports, which were once the principal 
harbours on that coast, some of them cannot be approached 
now. In other places the sea has gradually encroached 
upon the land. And not only so, but there are geological 
evidences on the coast of Scotland, (not to speak of other 
parts of the world,) that there has been an alternate sub- 
sidence and elevation of the land ; so much so that there 
are ranges of clifls, evidently once the line of the sea, 
which are now fifty or a hundred feet above the high water 
level. 

Now this is all perfectly true, and aflbrds a good instance 
of the difference between popular and philosophical lan- 
guage. What is perfectly, nay strikingly, true in a popular 

^ Jobxjcxviii. ii. 
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or poetical sense, may possibly not be exactly true in a 
philosophical sense. No one gifted with a spark of poetic 
feeling, nay, no one endowed with common understanding, 
but must recognise the appositeness of the illustration of 
the might and unchangeableness of God contained in the 
words of the Prophet, in which He is represented as setting 
bounds to the sea, and controlling its fierce waves by His 
power. And yet there is no doubt that the sceptic, if he 
chooses to cavil, may assert with truth that there is an in- 
accuracy of philosophical statement. And this is but an 
instance of many other passages, which nevertheless are 
not in the smallest degree incompatible with the truths of 
God's revealed Word. This is the way to explain a great 
number of passages in the Bible, which are perfectly true in 
their real meaning, but not philosophically accurate.^ 
There is another point connected with the language of 
Holy Scripture which struck me as very worthy of notice 
when I recently saw it mentioned. Supposing that some 
great philosopher took upon himself to write a children's 
book, or explain some matter to an uneducated person, he 
would use such plain and simple language as was suited 
to the capacity of the persons for whose benefit he wrote or 
spoke ; and yet it would probably happen that under the 
garb of this simplicity matters might crop out, so to speak, 
inadvertently, which would show that he was much more 
deeply acquainted with the subject than might at first have 
been supposed. Such appears to be the case in some parts 
of Scripture. Take the first chapter of Genesis. It is on 
the face of it a popular account of the work of creation 
adapted to the information of simple folk. And yet there 
appears incidentally allusion to matters which may convey 
information to the most advanced philosopher or divine. 
Not to speak however now of the allusion which all divines 

^ See Appendix, Note D. 
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recognise to the doctrine of plurality of Persons in the 
Blessed Trinity, there are also traces of a deeper knowledge 
of philosophy than some are apt to attribute to its inspired 
author. Until quite recently philosophers knew nothing 
from science of the order in which the animal world was 
created, while all the while the exact truth on the subject 
was contained in the Mosaic narrative. Even now they 
dispute about the origin of life. Might they not place 
themselves at the feet of Moses, and learn from him that 
the impetus which first gave light and life to this inert 
chaotic mass of mingled land and sea from whence the 
earth emerged, was the Spirit of God. The Spirit of God 
was the true moving power which first produced light : light 
gave the impulse by God's decree and providence to organic 
life. 

Philosophers try very hard to account for the origin of 
things by the help of some self-evolving power, a notion 
which to me seems most unphilosophical, if only on the old 
established principle, " ex nihilo nil fit." I am inclined to 
think that the time will come when they will admit that 
Moses was beforehand with them in the true scientific 
account of creation.^ 

^ Another instance may be mentioned. It is only lately that philo- 
sophers have discovered the fact that light exists independently of the 
sun. Moses stated the same in Genesis i., and till lately was laughed 
at for his pains. Gen. i. 3, 14. Cf. Heb« "rtn and rfihp, — Ed, 



CHAPTER XI. 

DIVINE GOODNESS SHOWN IN APPARENT EVIL. 

" TT is a happy world, after all," said Paley, as he con- 
^ templated the various tribes of animals, enjoying 
their brief existence, — the lambs sporting on the hill-side, 
the cattle grazing in the rich pastures, the swallows skim- 
ming with rapid wing over the surface of the meadow, the 
gnats dancing up and down, and enjoying the summer's 
eve. And yet Paley was well aware, and had it in his 
mind at the time, that the swallows were gobbling up the 
gnats by dozens, snatching one partner from another, it 
might be, in the midst of the merry dance ; and that the 
lambs and oxen were fattening for the butcher. Still he 
judged, and judged rightly, that their brief existence was a 
boon kindly given them by their beneficent Creator.^ 

Our gloomy modem philosophers take a different view. 
They see in the short life and premature death of animals, 
and specially in the preying of animals on each other, 
evidence rather of an evil, than of a beneficent Being, and 
deny the existence of a merciful God and Father, the 
Maker and Governor of the world and all things in it. 

I scarcely think however that the philosophers are quite 
serious or consistent in this matter, or deserve grave confu- 
tation. They cannot think the carnivorous propensities of 

^ Cf. Psalm civ. 24, 25, 27, 28. 
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animals so very dreadful as they say. Imagine a party of 
philosophers, after having partaken of a good dinner, — ^fish, 
flesh, and fowl, and all the delicacies of the season — ^pro- 
ceeding to discuss the shocking cruelty of animals being 
created to prey upon each other. J think they must laugh 
in their sleeves, like the Roman augurs, and feel that their 
discussion was all a pretence. Or tp imagine another case, 
suppose a philosopher saying to his wife, — 

" My dear, how could you be so cruel and thoughtless, as 
to send beef-tea to that poor sick man, or calves-foot jelly?" 

" The doctor said it would do him good." 

'' I have no doubt that it would do him good ; but you 
should have considered that you were unnecessarily making 
yourself an accomplice in the shocking system of animals 
preying on each other. Think only on the poor calf — 

' Licking the hand just raised to shed his blood.* " 

'' O, you dear good silly man," said the wife, patting her 
husband's cheek, " it was a lamb, not a calf." Whereupon 
poor philosopher is "shut up," and has not a word more 
to say. Evidendy the lady was the stronger-minded of 
the two. 

What makes philosophers do and say such silly things is, 
that they have got a notion in their heads, that all things 
must be wrong which they cannot explain or account for. 
The world, both moral and material, is a vast and mingled 
scene of mystery; good and evil are mixed up together. 
There are manifest and abundant marks of Ck)D's great 
goodness and kindness to His creatures, — the most elabo- 
rate contrivances for their happiness, — ^not for their subsis- 
tence only, but for their enjoyment of life. Almost every- 
thing bears witness to God's goodness. Each sense which 
God has given us has provision made for its gratification. 
Our sight, for instance. God might have made all things of 
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one dull gloomy colour ; instead of which, He has clothed 
the landscape with bright hues, and has painted each flower 
of the field, and bird of the air with beautiful colours, 
mainly, as it would seem, to give pleasiure to the eye. 
Sound might have been all one monotonous note ; but God 
has imparted the power of harmony to sounds, that men 
may sing His praises, and experience the exquisite delight 
of music Taste might have been nauseous, or pleasant, or 
indifferent; and God has given a pleasant taste to our 
ordinary food. 

Still it is undeniable that there are also disagreeable 
things in this life, which it is difficult to reconcile theoreti- 
cally with perfect goodness. The feeding of animals on 
each other may be one of these things. Believers in the 
•Bible [and unbelievers also generally] accept without scruple 
the permission which God gave to Noah, "Every living 
thing which liveth shall be meat for you ; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things." They have no doubt 
that sheep and oxen, fish and fowls were intended to be 
the food of man. They see no cruelty whatever in eating 
beef and mutton, and other things which the bounty of 
God has provided. And as they scruple not to eat animal 
food themselves, so they are not shocked by the sight of 
other animals preying on each other. Life and death seem 
to them quite natural. To cavil and object seems to them 
absurd and presumptuous. They could not help eating up 
a number of animals whether they will or no, — 

" Quoth Jack, when eating Stilton cheese one day. 
Behold, like Samson, I my thousands slay. 
Dick answered, laughing, Yes, I see you do 
Indeed, and with the self-same weapon too." 

If we may believe Mrs. Somerville and Dr. Angus Smith, 
every mouthful we take, nay every breath we draw, may be 
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the destruction of whole families. ''We are told by some 
writers/' (says Professor Balfour Steward in his book on the 
Conservation of Energy,} " that the very air we breathe is 
absolutely teeming with germs, and that we are surrounded 
on all sides by an innumerable army of minute organic 
beings. It has also been conjectured that they are at inces- 
sant warfare among themselves, and that we form the prey 
of the stronger party." 

" Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite 'em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so adinfiniium,** 

'' Be this as it may, we are at any rate intimately bound 
up with, and, so to speak, at the mercy of a world of crea- 
tures of which we know as little as of the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars." Some indeed we know more intimately than 
we could wish, the gnat, the flea, the mosquito, and other 
unnameable parasites which get their living by feeding on 
our carcases, not to mention the entozoa, — sixteen kinds 
of them or more, — ^which get not their board only, but their 
lodging in our bodies ; and then comes the inevitable fate 
which must happen to us all, to be the food of worms, un- 
less we prefer the process of cremation. 

Now all this is the ordained and constituted order of 
things. It is impossible to change it, or even much to 
improve it. We see around us innumerable instances of 
God's goodness. We have to thank Him daily for our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life, 
besides the infinite happiness prepared for us, as we be- 
lieve, after this life. The anomalies and difficulties which 
we see, cannot disprove or do away with the undeniable in- 
stances of God's goodness. We cannot tell whence came 
the evil things which we see mingled with the good. Nay, 
it may be questioned whether all of them really are eviL 
Labour, disease, death, may be viewed as remedial pro- 
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cesses, like mediciiiey cautery, amputadon. How much 
better is the necessity of labour in our present condition 
than slothfiil enjoyment! How many have been saved 
eternally by the chastisement of disease and suffering! 
And death, what is it but the Gate of Life ! 

Let us pause to contemplate the grim tyrant death more 
closely. 

Death is commonly looked upon as the greatest ill that 
flesh is heir to. Whence sprang this fearful apparition, 
which none can approach without a shudder, whose cold 
and icy grasp we shrink from with aversion ? Philosophy 
can give no account of the phenomenon. It can merely 
teU us that the molecules of which we are composed are 
resolved into their original state, and go to form the matter 
of new combinations. Of our souls, if souls we have, it can 
give no conjectiure beyond the "nirvana" of the Buddhist, 
or reabsorption into the condition of the Infinite. Revela- 
tion explains it to us. Death is the offspring of sin : *' By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin." 
Before sin entered into the world all was bright and happy 
and peaceful with our first parents. They knew God only 
as a beneficent Father Who daily heaped His benefits 
upon them, with Whom they held converse amidst His 
beautiful creation. Who had formed them to be the parents 
of a god-like race, fitted to enjoy with them the glorious 
existence with which they had been endowed. But soon 
all was changed. Oh, it must have been a fearful change 
from light and happiness to death, darkness, and despair; 
from the close communion with a kind Father Who re- 
joiced in the goodness of His creatures, to the stem rebuke 
of an offended God, disappointed, so to speak, of His 
hopes. Strange it would seem that One, Who with such 
elaborate skill has constructed this beautiful world, and 
formed man in His own image, should so soon reject the 
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work of His hands, the object of His approval. What was 
the cause of this fearful change ? Why did Gk)D, once so be- 
neficent, become displeased and severe ? Man was made for 
happiness, and formed in the image of God, holy, intellec- 
tual, immortal. Whence then came Death ? It was because 
man had sinned. Sin had come into the world and changed 
all things. Sin it was that had brought a curse upon the 
earth. Sin it was that brought in death.^ 

No other account can be given of the fearful phenomenon. 
Philosophy has no other explanation to offer. Science is 
equally at fault. We have before us the fearful event which 
happens to all alike. There is no accounting for it. Why 
man should be doomed to death no explanation can be 
given, but that which God has revealed to us, that it is the 
penalty of sin. 

And the sentence of death was universal, — Death passed 
upon all men, in that all have sinned. As no one is free 
from the taint of sin, so is no one free from death. 

It is a strange and startling thing to think of death. To 
view it in its mildest form is sad. First comes the prostra- 
tion of our bodily strength ; removal from the active scenes 
of life, from the calls of our ordinary business, or the plea- 
sures of society, the breaking up of all our schemes and 
undertakings ; the interruption of all our occupations, to 
which by long habit we have been accustomed. In the 
place of these, the still silent room, the stealthy step, and 
mournful faces of friends and relations, the grave words of 
the physician, the yet lingering hopes at last given up, the 
fearful shudder which must pass through the frame when 
death is known to be close upon us, the feeling that ere a 
few days or hours shall have passed, we shall be cut off 
from the light of day, never again see the bright face of 
nature; that we shall no more enjoy the spring when it 

* See Appendix, Note E. 
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next bursts into life, the bright days of summer, nor any of 
those various objects of the natural world in which we have 
been accustomed to take delight ; to have before us the im- 
mediate anticipation of death's last struggle, and the strange 
uncertainty of the objects which will first meet our senses 
when the soul departs into the unknown ab3rss. 

Ah ! the mildest form of death, that which we should 
most hope for since death is inevitable, is still full of awe. 
But how often is death accompanied by many grievous 
sufferings, — on which I will not dwell, — but only advert to 
one possible accompaniment, which will add ten-fold to the 
horrors of death, — " O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? the sting of death is sin." If even to 
the good man, the contemplation of death, the disruption of 
all earthly ties, the vague uncertainty of the future is full of 
awe, what must death be to him, who has reason to fear, or 
to know too surely that death will be to him the beginning 
of never-ending misery ? 

Some there are who resort to the vain expedient of unbe- 
lief, or at least attempt to do so ; but it is a vain endeavour. 
Were it even possible for the dying sinner to believe that 
death is annihilation, yet the very thought is full of misery, 
tolerable only as the alternative for eternal suffering. But 
ihey to whom the Gospel has been taught can never really 
disbelieve the resurrection of the dead. 

Philosophy is utterly unable to explain these things. It 
is a cheat and a fraud if it pretends to do so. Its depart- 
ment is totally different It can tell us of steam, and pro- 
toplasxn, and molecules, and the ego and the non-ego and 
unconditioned, but as to bringing the slightest consolation 
to the dying sinner or hope for the future, it is altogether in- 
competent Who would trust to philosophy without reh'gion ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN WEAKNESS. 

A FEW years ago there was an epidemic amongst the 
'^^ grouse in Scotland, which killed numbers of them, 
and greatly disconcerted the sportsmen. It was maintained 
by many, and not without plausible reason, that the epi- 
demic if not caused, was rendered much more general by 
the too great zeal of the keepers in killing the kites and 
other vermin which preyed upon the grouse. How could 
this be ? The argument was this ; that if the kites had not 
been destroyed, they would have killed the sick birds, which 
they could easily catch, and so the disease would not have 
spread to nearly the same extent. 

Philosophers have applied the same argument, in theory, let 
us hope, not seriously, to the human race. If all the sickly 
children were killed off in their infancy, and not allowed to 
grow up and propagate theu- race ; or to go still further, if all 
persons who show symptoms of hereditary complaints, gout, 
for instance, or consumption, were forbidden to many, the 
world would soon be peopled by a much more healthy and 
prosperous population, many of our present diseases might 
be stamped out, and the human race greatly improved. 
But they are but superficial philosophers who think that 
they can improve upon God's arrangements. Of course I 
do not say that it is not the duty of the legislature to make 
such regulations as may improve the sanitary condition of 
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the people ; but to seek to change God's dispensation of 
human suffering by any violent interference with the laws 
of nature would be at once presumptuous and ineffectual.^ 

The toil, the labours, the sorrows and difficulties of life 
which we endure with so much reluctance, are, if we did 
but know it, the loving corrections of a merciful Father, 
designed to chasten and purify us. They are all so many 
instances of our Father's kindness, modes in which He 
disciplines us for a better home. 

Consider two manifest dispensations of Providence, the 
pains of women in childbirth, and the remarkable weak- 
ness of the human infant. The sorrows of childbirth 
may be looked on as the commencement of that long term 
of painful solicitude with which a mother rears and nurtures 
her offspring. And it is so constituted by Nature that these 
travails and pains, these cares and anxieties are the means 
of attaching a mother and child to each other by the ten- 
derest and most endearing ties which can subsist between 
human beings. Engendered at the very birth, and con- 
tinued through the long period of infancy, the love between 
good parents and children gains strength with their years, 
and is interrupted only by death. It is the source of the 
purest and most virtuous pleasure which in this life we are 
capable of enjo)dng, the warmest of this world's charities ; 
and if it be fostered and sanctified by Christian principle, 
it is one of the most effectual means of bringing the souls of 
both parents and children into that frame of holy love, and 
disregard of self, which is amongst the first principles of 
the Gospel. And if these principles are in no small degree 
promoted, as beyond doubt they are, by the dispensation 
of Providence, which allots pain and travail to women, may 
we not say with truth, that under the circumstances of man's 
nature, it is a dispensation of mercy rather than severity. 

' See Appendix, Note F. 
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And so with regard to the remarkable weakness of chil- 
dren in their infancy, which is part of the same dispensa- 
tion. Unthinking persons might suppose that God had 
acted unkindly to man in forming him so feeble and help- 
less during his early years, as to be dependent upon the 
constant care of his parents. See the young eagle, how 
soon he soars amongst the clouds and nourishes himself by 
his own strength.^ And behold all the beasts of the field, 
how few weeks or months at farthest do they require to 
render them independent of parental assistance. Whereas 
infant man continues for many years in perfect helplessness ; 
if not cared for, he would perish from hunger ; nay, a very 
considerable portion of his whole life has elapsed before his 
mind and body are sufficiently matured to enable him to 
stand single in this perilous world. 

But if we look below the surface we shall see that these 
apparent evils are productive of most important good. The 
greater part of the animal race, it is true, soon becomes 
free from the need of parental support. They soon quit 
their parents' side, and are able to gain their own sub- 
sistence. They associate promiscuously with others of 
their race, and appear unable to distinguish their parents 
from the rest. But these seeming advantages are but a 
poor substitute for the sweets of filial and parental love. 
See the kind solicitude of the good mother's fondness when 
she soothes the cries of her helpless infant, and guesses at 
its untold wants ; mark with what care she rears it, and 
with what pride she watches its gradual improvement The 
father's anxiety and tenderness, though less touching, are 
not less real. With what joy does he not watch the increas- 
ing strength and stature of his boy, and his daughter's grow- 
ing form and comeliness; with what care does he train 

1 The young bird attains its full plumage in about three years, but is 
of course independent of its parents much earlier.— £d. 
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their opening minds. And when at length they are ap- 
proaching maturity, with what a mixture of hope and fear 
does he assist them to launch their bark on the perilous 
waters of life, and aid them with his experience to steer 
their youthful course. 

These are the joys of the mere natural man. How much 
deeper are those of the Christian ! With what interest does 
he watch for the quickening seeds of Divine grace ; with 
what care does he check the subtle approach of sin, and 
foster all the opening blossoms of virtue. And if through 
God's blessing on his labours and his prayers, he has trained 
a child of God through the perils of infancy and youth, to 
the strength of the mature Christian, how does the Chris- 
tian parent exult and praise his Father in heaven, not 
merely that a child is bom into the world, but that an im- 
mortal soul is fit for heaven. 

Now all these kind and tender offices — ^not only the 
highest and most spiritual, but those incidental to the mere 
tending of the new-bom babe — as by habit and duty they 
attach parents to their children, so on the children's hearts 
they impress feelings of indelible affection. And thus do 
these seeming disadvantages, the sorrows and cares of 
women, the helplessness of infants, constitute a bond of 
mutual dependence and attachment, which calls forth the 
purest and holiest affections of the human heart Who 
would exchange feelings like these for the strength of the 
young lion, or the eagle's early flight? 

Nor is it between parents and children only that- holy and 
charitable feelings are engendered by the decree of Provi- 
dence. Part of God's sentence on woman was, " Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." But 
some say now-a-days, " Why should not woman have equal 
rights with man? why should one mle over the other?" 
Let us be assured that God knew what was b.est for His 

G 
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creatures when He made them thus dependent on each 
other for mutual solace and support. Independence makes 
us hard and selfish. It is the necessity of mutual succour ; 
the leaning of one on another in sickness and health, in joy 
and sorrow ; the giving up to each other^s wishes ; the car- 
ing for each other's happiness — these things are what soften 
the heart and enlarge the affections, and knit souls together 
in sacred union. Thus the very weakness of woman proves 
one of the principal means of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between her and her husband, and her very subjec- 
tion insures a degree of consideration and kindness which 
equality of strength and right would not have procured for 
her. Is it not to this charitable and holy principle that we 
may trace the generous spirit of chivalry, which among all 
its extravagancies was based on a feeling of charity unknown 
to the ancient nations of the earth, before men's hearts were 
softened by the Gospel of Christ ? Is it not to the same 
principle that we may ascribe the high station which Chris- 
tian women occupy in modern society ? A mother, a wife, 
a daughter, a sister, what mingled feelings of tenderness 
and respect do these names call up ! May we not therefore 
look on the apparent harshness of God's dispensation as 
another instance of most merciful forethought, a most wise 
provision for calling up those kind and generous feelings 
which when sanctified by Christian principle are the solace 
of our lives ? 

The chief trial of most of us is amidst the scenes of home. 
God made the parent responsible for the welfare of his 
children, and bade him train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And He has bidden the children 
repay the solicitude and kindness of parents by rendering 
them that love and honour which is their due. And He 
has commanded the wife and husband to comfort and sup- 
port each other, as they walk together hand in hand along 
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the vale of life. And each one's spiritual advancement con- 
sists, in great part, in the performance of those duties of 
affection which as members of a Christian family we owe 
each other. A Christian home is a nursery of souls which 
are in training for the everlasting mansions. 

And so in other relations of life. God has made the 
poor the recipients of that unbounded debt of gratitude, 
which His creatures owe Him. If there were no sick and 
afflicted, there would be no Sisters of Mercy ; if there were 
no poor and ignorant, there would be no District Visitors 
and School Teachers, none of that kind and charitable at- 
tention to the wants of the distressed and feeble which so 
honourably characterises the ladies of England. 

The very sins and crimes of men are converted to the 
good of His saints. If there were no oppressors, no unjust 
and cruel men, there would be no training of the souls of 
the faithful to lowly submission. If there had been no 
thieves between Jericho and Jerusalem, there could have 
been no good Samaritan. Nay, but for the sins of men, 
there could have been no Gospel of Salvation. 

But we are getting to subjects beyond our depth. Only 
let us be assured that God converts the ills of life, and even 
the sins which man's freedom of will causes, to occasions 
for the display of His loving-kindness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE UNKNOWABLE AND UNTHINKABLE. 

PHILOSOPHERS, some philosophers I should say, 
have a very odd habit. When they come to any- 
thing that they do not know, they fancy that nobody else 
knows it, and declare that it is " unknowable." So when 
they have perplexed their brains about some matter till 
they are fairly puzzled, they declare that the thing is " un- 
thinkable ;" when all the while the matter which perplexes 
them may be perfectly thinkable and knowable, and in fact 
very well known to most other persons. The simple reason 
is that they have put from them the means by which others 
have acquired their knowledge, and adopted some method 
x)f their own. These persons might know as well as other 
people, if they would but use their common understanding, 
and Ksten to the instruction of those whom God has sent to 
teach them. 

" The phenomena of matter and force," says Professor 
Tyndall,^ " lie within our intellectual range, and as far as 
they reach we will at all hazards push our inquiries. But 
behind, and above, and around all the real mystery of the 
universe lies unsolved, and so far as we are concerned, is in- 
capable of solution." This may be said in humility, lament- 
ing the circumscribed limits of the philosopher's intellectual 

' Fragments of Science, p. 93. 
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range, or it may imply that what is beyond these limits is 
unknown and unknowable. 

Such philosophers as I have described declare that they 
do not know God, and cannot know Him. God, to them, 
is " Unknown and Unknowable." I do not wonder that it 
should be so. I do not see how it is likely that philosophers 
— mere philosophers, who are nothing else — could expect to 
know God. They have no means of knowing Him, for 
they seek Him altogether in a wrong way. " The world by 
wisdom knows not God."^ Do they think that by the help 
of the telescope they can discern God, seated on a throne 
above the clouds ? or dwelling among the far-off stars ? Do 
they imagine that the microscope will reveal to them some 
subtle all-pervading substance which is God ? Do they sup- 
pose that He is some yet undiscovered element, to be classed 
with carbon, or oxygen, or hydrogen, or ozone, or iodine — 
some gas, some metal ? For these are the sort of things 
with which our modem philosophers are conversant ; of the 
spiritual world they know nothing. " Some have not the 
knowledge of God ; I speak this to your shame."^ Or do 
they suppose that imagination will help them to discover 
the Great First Cause and Artificer of the Universe ? Nay, 
they deny that there is any such being. All that imagi- 
nation has yet taught them is some fate, or settled 
order of nature ; not a being at all, or if He be so, yet 
so inert and helpless that it matters not whether He exist 
or not 

It is most true that the finite intellect of man cannot fully 
comprehend the Infinite God. To use an illustration which, 
inadequate as it is, may yet serve to explain the matter, the 
relation of God to His creatures is something like the 
relation of a parent to his children. A child knows that 
his parents love him, take care of him, [work for him,] 
* I Cor. i. 21. 3 I Cor, xv. 34. 
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provide for his wants, punish him when he is naughty, and 
that in some way he belongs to them : but he knows very 
little, next to nothing in fact, of what they really are, and 
what are their thoughts and occupations in this world. His 
father may be a great philosopher, whose occupation is to 
investigate the nature of distant worlds, or the mysteries of 
animal life. But of all this the child knows nothing. Or 
he may be a Bishop, or a general officer, or a member of 
Parliament. But the child comprehends nothing of all these 
things. Perhaps his father may be a surgeon, and have to 
cut off people's legs and arms, or perhaps he may be a 
judge and have to send people to prison, or order them for 
execution. All this would seem to the child very cruel, 
when he is first told of it, simply because he is entirely 
ignorant of the real circumstances of the case. Just as 
though we know God as our Father and Preserver, we know 
comparatively little of His government of the universe, and 
some things appear to us inexplicable, perhaps even unjust. 

I have often thought how impossible it is for us to know 
what is the real extent of the world of intellect. For all we 
know this world may be but one of millions of worlds, all 
of which but this one miserable world may have retained 
their allegiance to their great Creator, and have never fallen 
from righteousness. The amount of sin and misery in this 
world is enormous in itself, but comparatively it may be as 
one of the stars in heaven compared with the multitude of 
the heavenly host. This poor world may be the only spot 
in creation where Satan is able to contend for the mastery 
over the souls of intelligent beings. And this is only one 
of the multitude of moral and spiritual circumstances relat- 
ing to God's government of which we are profoundly 
ignorant. 

While admitting our ignorance of God in many parts of 
His infinite kingdom, and in respect to His eternal essence, 
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still in all that relates to ourselves and our own duties and 
interests, it is very far from true to say that we know not 
God. How do we know any one, any one whom we have 
not seen face to face ? We know him by his works, his 
character ; we know him by the communications which we 
have had with him, and he with us, or by the report which 
others have brought of him. 

First, we know God by report, or as we should say, by 
Revelation. Revelation, says the sceptic, with a sneer, I 
would not give much for the information derived from that 
source. But listen. Suppose there should be a great de- 
bate, as indeed there has been, whether the distant stars are 
inhabited worlds like ours or not A great deal might be 
said by way of reasoning on both sides, but it is evident no 
certainty could be obtained. The subject is not within our 
cognizance. But suppose a messenger were to come from 
one of the stars and tell us, from his own knowledge, that it 
really was inhabited. Then clearly our own concern would 
be to make sure that the messenger had actually come 
from thence [and that he was a being worthy of credit.] 
Having ascertained that fact, we should receive on his 
authority what we could not possibly learn from any reason- 
ing of our own. This would be faith. ^ The Christian by 
Revelation knows God as the Creator, the Redeemer, and 

the Sanctifier. 

• •••••• 

What can we desire to know more of Gk)D ; what could 
we expect to know that God has not revealed to us ? What, 
with our present faculties, are we capable of knowing which 
God has not declared ? The time indeed will come when 
those who have believed what God has revealed to them 
now will see God as He is, and know Him even as they are 
known. It is a great and glorious thought to believe that 
^ Cf. Pearson's Definition of Faith, Art. i. p. 19. — Ed. 
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when this poor life is over we shall be admitted into the 
glorious presence of the Almighty, and behold all the 
wonders of His creation and government ; see, as He sees, 
the wonderful mechanism of the heavens, know what is the 
nature of the far-off stars, and the planets which form our 
system, whether they are habitable or no, what kind of 
beings dwell there ; how it is that the sun pours forth its 
interminable stream of light and heat, and yet is not con- 
sumed : and what is scarcely less wonderful, discern the less 
than microscopic creatures which people the earth which 
we inhabit, and all the chemical agencies and forces which 
surround the elements of matter ; and still more, the moral 
government of the great Ruler, how He controls the spiri- 
tual agency, whether of men or angels, and wields by 
His sole will the thoughts and actions of the beings whom 
He has made. All this insight into nature's greatest myste- 
ries will be part of the reward of those who love God. 

It has sometimes occurred to me what must be the blank 
disappointment of the sceptical philosopher who has for- 
feited his place in heaven, when he arrives at another world. 
He has been one who in this world has set his whole mind 
on scientific discoveries, enlarged, it may be, the knowledge 
of his age, one who is admired and looked up to as fore- 
most in his department. Up to the very last he has been 
engaged heart and soul in his favourite pursuit, but with 
little thought of his spiritual life, and prejudiced against the 
truth as it is in Christ. Some fatal accident, or a few days' 
illness have cut short his career. His body is laid in the 
grave, his portrait, it may be, is given to the world, his 
biography is written by some admiring disciple, and his 
spirit is departed — ^whither? I remember a short time ago 
it Was recorded in the biography of some man of science — 
I am far from saying that his was the case which I have 
supposed — but one saying was recorded of him, that in the 
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midst of life and health he had declared that he would 
willingly die that moment if he might be allowed to return 
to life some five hundred years hence, and some one might 
be appointed to explain to him all the scientific discoveries 
that had been made in the meantime. One can well 
imagine that, perhaps, the greatest reward of the Christian 
philosopher, who in the eager pursuit of science has not 
lost sight of his hope in Christ, one of the greatest rewards 
in another world would be to be made acquainted with the 
wonders of creation, to have many things made clear to 
him, which in this world he had vainly endeavoured to 
discover, and above all to know God as He is. And if one 
can well imagine the joy and gratitude which the discovery 
of nature's secrets would be to the philosopher who be- 
lieved in Christ, what must be the abject despair of the 
sceptic or unbeliever, who with the same high philosophical 
aspirations, found when he awoke from the grave, that for 
his sin and unbelief he had forfeited all hope of increasing 
his knowledge, and was condemned to remain in doubt and 
darkness for ever. 

I can imagine a case which in some slight degree might 
illustrate the misery of such an one. Suppose that two 
hundred years ago there lived in France a statesman high in 
position, whose whole heart and soul were occupied in 
State intrigues and policy, one able to guide the helm of 
the State and influence the affairs of nations. In an evil 
hour this man has committed himself, we will say, to some 
treasonable affair, has been discovered, arrested, and thrown 
into the Bastile for life. Perhaps the " man with the iron 
mask" may have been such a one. He is shut up within 
the narrow walls of a dungeon, where scarce a ray of light 
finds entrance. Perhaps a single gleam slowly traverses the 
walls of his prison each day, making the darkness only more 
visible. For weary days and nights he wears out his mono- 
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tonous existence. His keeper brings him his daily food, 
but speaks no word in answer to his eager inquiries. He 
can obtain no information respecting the outer world. All 
the schemes in which his mind was formerly so deeply in- 
terested have passed as a shadow; to him they are as 
though they never had been. He hears the crowd passing 
by his prison walls, sometimes he notes the march of armed 
men, sometimes the shout of the multitude which once 
greeted him as he passed. His restless mind perplexes 
itself to discover the meaning of the sounds he hears, but 
to no avail. Days, months, and yea.rs pass on. At last 
the interests of the world gradually die away ; he comes to 
acknowledge that to him they are as nothing ; the pageantry 
of the world has passed away. 

Something like this we may conceive to be the case of 
the scientific infidel, cast into outer darkness, debarred for 
his sin from taking further interest in the pursuits in which 
his soul delighted. Only in one point the parallel holds 
not. The politician, doomed to pass his life in a dungeon, 
excluded from the interests of the world, may set his mind 
on higher things, and for Christ's sake obtain pardon in 
heaven. The sceptic who has died in his unbelief, is 
doomed for ever to a fate of everlasting ignorance. God 
was unknown to him in this life, and will remain unknow- 
able to him for ever. 

It is a strange notion to exhort philosophers to believe in 
God and serve Him, in order that after this life they may 
be admitted to a knowledge of all the deep mysteries of 
nature which now perplex them ; yet I know not that any 
motive is to be rejected which might draw man to God. 
Certainly the fear of being shut out for ever from all hope 
of advancing in the path of science, may well be classed 
among the terrors of the Lord, and the certainty of such a 
result of a course of sin and unbelief seems undeniable. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON MYSTERY. 

T T was well said by Dean Swift, in his more serious mood, 
that, " if God should please to reveal to us the great 
mystery of the Trinity, or some other mysteries in our holy 
religion, we should not be able to understand them unless 
He would bestow on us some new faculties of the mind." 
This is the true nature of a mystery. A mystery is not 
only a thing hard to be understood, but a thing which can- 
not be understood at all by our present faculties, no not 
even if it be revealed to us. We may accept it as a fact, we 
are bound to do so if we are taught it by undoubted 
authority, but we may not be able to understand it in its 
fulness. It is true that there may be some things which 
were once mysteries, but have been since cleared up. But 
it is also certain that there are many things, a great man^ 
things, which will always continue mysteries so long as we 
remain in this present state of being. "Now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; now I know 
in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known. "^ 
Mr. Herbert Spencer announces gravely as a grand dis- 
covery that " Reason leads both inductively and deductively 
to the conclusion that Reason is limited." 

Nineteenth century philosophers have a great objection 

^ I Cor. xiii. 12. 
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to mystery, — that is things which they cannot understand, 
at least things in religion, — ^though in philosophy they be- 
lieve a great many unintelligible things, and swallow a great 
many paradoxes. It is not religion only which has its mys- 
teries, but nature is full of them.^ And there are many 
mysteries in nature which revelation, to a certain extent, has 
made known to us. 

Let us consider some of the principal facts of our being, 
e.g., the existence of this world. How came the materials 
of this world, the molecules which constitute the fabric of 
the world, to come into existence? Have they existed 
from eternity? That is difficult to conceive. How then 
came they? Philosophy cannot tell us, science cannot 
teach us. Science [heathen] declares that " ex nihilo nil 
fit." Whence then came the first molecule? Religion 
tells us plainly, if we will but believe, " In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth." " Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the Word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of things 
that do appear." The mystery of creation is explained to 
believers, — that is, the cause and origin of the material of 
the world, but it is manifest that we have not the faculties 
of mind necessary to understand the whole of this great 
mystery, the mode and circumstances of creation. 

Still more mysterious is the creation of mind. It is im- 
possible to believe that mind, the intellect of man, or even 
the instinct of beasts grew of itself out of inert matter. 
" Omne vivum ex vivo," is, or used to be, an axiom of phi- 
losophy. It is clear therefore that the living soul of man 
must have been the special work of the great Creator. 
And what philosophy could only guess at, revelation de- 
clares, " The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 

> Cf. Bp. Butler, Analogy, p. ii. ch. 4, sub fin., a passage too long 
for quotation. — Ed. 
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ground," Le., of the molecules which He had before made, 
" and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul." But as to the physical or philoso- 
phical mode in which the creation of the first man took 
place, it seems absurd to inquire. 

Take again the notion of space. What is space ? Space, 
as our common understanding teaches us, is that wherein 
we and other things exist ; but philosophically it is a m3rs- 
tery and a puzzle. Space is probably infinite. Suppose 
we were able, like Milton's Satan, to travel at will through 
the universe, suppose we left the confines of the earth, and 
taking precaution against asphyxia, halt first at the planet 
Mars ; our next step might be Jupiter whose belts we might 
examine, and next the ring of Saturn, and so on till we got 
beyond the confines of our solar system. Then we should 
arrive at some new system, the planets revolving around 
Sirius it might be, (or I believe a Centauri is now con- 
sidered to be the nearest of the fixed stars,) and so on to 
other worlds beyond. After that I suppose we should find 
ourselves floundering about in some nebula or unformed 
world, and not get on so fast ; 

'' Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land." 

And what should we come to after that? Should we knock 
our heads against a solid wall? Possibly, but we might 
dig a hole in the wall, and still go on and on. In fact it is 
a perfect mystery if we seek with our present faculties to 
define the philosophy of space. And so is time, infinite 
time, perfectly inconceivable. It is impossible to conceive 
the beginning or the ending of time, and yet every one 
knows what is meant by time and space. 

Seeing then that mere natural objects are more or less 
mysterious, how can we expect to know Divine mysteries? 
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The nature of God, for instance ? We speak of Him, we 
cannot help speaking of Him in terms of human relation- 
ship. This ' philosophers cavil at as anthropomorphism* 
But it is a foolish cavil We cannot speak or think of 
Him otherwise. We have not the faculties. We call Him 
'' our Father." It is the best and holiest appellation with 
which we can address Him. We call Him our Ruler, and 
so He is. What folly is it to attempt to define God philo- 
sophically, as some have done, to call Him " the stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfil their being," or "the 
enduring power not ourselves that maketh for righteous- 
ness," or " the absolute Ego," " the indeterminate Ineffable," 
and so forth. Why the fictions of the old Pagans about 
Zeus, and Here, and Phoebus were not one whit more 
absurd than these modem notions. The truest notions 
that we can have of God are those by which He has re- 
vealed Himself to us as our Father which is in heaven, 
the Maker and Governor of heaven and earth. But He 
has taught us to regard Him more intimately, not as our 
Creator only, but our Redeemer and Sanctifier. What if 
we cannot philosophically understand and define this rela- 
tion ? No more can we define the beginning of the material 
world, or the intellect of man, or space, or time, or a thou- 
sand other things. Yet they all exist. We must be con- 
tent to receive the knowledge of them as best we can, 
and not expect, with our present faculties, to explain them 
further. 

To descend again to the philosophy of our own poor 
nature. What are we in the scale of creation? Whence 
come we ? Whither go we ? Philosophy can teach us little 
or nothing. The intellect of man is a perfect mystery. 
There are those we know who believe man to be but an 
improved brute. How came he to be so improved ? What 
agency brought about this wondrous change ? Other philo- 
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sophers have sense enough to repudiate this notion as 
ridiculous. They see clearly that the intellect of man is 
a perfectly distinct existence from anything else in this 
world. There is in fact no possible mode of accounting 
for it, but the direct communication from the Eternal 
Spirit.^ 

Admitting this, then comes the mystery of man's con- 
dition : his wonderful power of intellect, and yet his 
moral degradation. What is to become of him after this 
life ? Philosophy can teach us nothing. Only Revelation 
can clear up in any degree the deep mystery. 

Religion reveals to us a Saviour. It is quite impossible 
for us to define or describe precisely or philosophically what 
is the nature of the Saviour except so far as we are taught 
by Holy Scripture. But even this we cannot fully com- 
prehend with our present faculties. How God and man 
can be united in one Person ; how God could take man's 
nature, be bom, and suffer death ; how atonement could be 
made for sin, all this is perfectly inexplicable by philosophy 
and even by the help of Revelation. We can understand 
and believe that these things are so, but how, we can never 
know with our present faculties. Even more mysterious 
still is the existence of evil, of evil spirits, and of Satan. 
We can understand that it is more for the honour and glory 
of God, more suitable in all ways that He should be served 
and worshipped by free agents than by mere automata, and 
that if there are free agents, whether men or angels, there is 
the possibility of their choosing evil. This is clear enough, 
and may to a certain extent satisfy our minds. Still there 
are many circumstances connected with evil and with evil 
spirits, which are beyond our powers of comprehension. 

Then again, the Resurrection of the dead, the Judgment 

^ Of course it is conceivable that there may be some such mode, but 
our philosophers have not yet enlightened us on that point. — £d. 
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of the Great Day, the wonderful things which will meet our 
awakened senses — heaven and hell. We know that these 
things will be, must be ; not to believe is harder than to 
believe. 

But as to the nature and circumstances of these great 
events, beyond what is revealed to us we can know nothing, 
or next to nothing, with our present faculties. We must 
accept the belief in them on the authority of God's own 
Word ; but the details and particulars we can never know 
until we find ourselves in the midst of them. All that we 
have to do is to satisfy ourselves as to the truth of God's 
Revelation, and give our entire faith to all that is plainly 
taught us. 

I do not say that very holy persons, meditating often and 
deeply on these mysteries, will not come to a clearer appre- 
ciation of them than the careless sceptic, or the infidel 
philosopher, who will believe nothing which he cannot com- 
prehend. But it is certain that the holiest and the ablest 
man, he who unites the highest intellect with the most 
perfect excellence, can, in this world, have but an imperfect 
apprehension of those things which most surely await us all 
hereafter. They are simply mysteries. 

Philosophers fancy that as the world goes on, the human 
intellect will be able to solve many things which are now 
mysteries. It may be so, at least in the world of matter, 
the department of mere physical science. But the deep 
things of the nature of God and man, and of the world of 
spirits, they will never understand more than God has re- 
vealed. They have not the faculty. 

If a man lived a thousand years would he be nearer the 
end of eternity ? If he travelled a miUion of miles, would 
he be nearer to the end of infinite space ? Surely not So 
whatever advances man may make in science, he will never 
approach nearer than he is now to the knowledge of the 
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Infinite, Incomprehensible, Eternal God. Even in science 
the discoveries which we make (and they are wonderful in 
themselves) are calculated to teach us how much more there 
is beyond which we cannot discover. Our horizon is ever 
shifting. There is much more beyond it yet to be dis- 
covered. Great as have been the discoveries of the present 
generation, there are yet infinitely greater in store for those 
who come after us, who will perhaps look back upon the 
philosophers of the nineteenth century with a smile of con- 
tempt, as they themselves are apt to regard the science of 
former centuries. Never while the world lasts, if it lasts a 
million of years, never probably will the human mind have 
mastered half of nature's laws, or comprehended the wisdom 
of the Omniscient. One of the greatest lessons of science 
is in truth to teach us our own littleness. Take an instance. 
For thousands of years the wisest philosophers believed 
that the earth was really, as it is apparently, the centre of 
the world's system. Modem science teaches us that the 
earth instead of being of chief importance, the centre of 
the universe round which the sun and planets roll, is in 
reality less than almost any of the other stars which crowd 
the heavens. So that in the very moment of our grand 
discovery of the real nature of the solar system, (and grand 
indeed it was in some sense) yet we have at the same time 
come to learn the very small space which we occupy in the 
works of Nature. Our improved science has served but to 
prove to us our own littleness. 

The wisest of men are those who are most ready to ac- 
knowledge the limited scope of their own capacity, and 
confess how very small a progress it is possible to make in 
the knowledge even of the material laws by which the 
Almighty governs the visible universe. We know in fact 
little more than the phenomena, or obvious effects produced, 
and but little of the immediate or ultimate causes. 

H 
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" The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but caiist not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth." We observe the power of the wind when 
it impels the ship, or rends the forests, or lays waste the 
com fields, but of the causes from whence it proceeds, and 
those which again lull it to rest, Philosophy can only guess. 
To the Jew of our Saviour's time it was literally true that 
he was entirely ignorant whence the wind came and whither 
it went. Modem science has made some progress in dis- 
covery since that time. It has noted the exact extent and 
duration of the monsoon or trade wind, it has discovered 
that generally speaking the tempests, which sweep over the 
earth and sea, travel in a circle of more or less extent, to 
which it gives the name of cyclone. And the rapid com- 
munication by the telegraphic wire enables us in some 
degree to calculate the approach of a storm, and give the 
mariner warning of danger. But of the shifting and vary- 
ing currents which render the wind proverbial for its un- 
certainty ; why to-day there is a soft south wind and to 
morrow it may have shifted to the east or north, whence 
springs up each change of wind and how far it extends, on 
all these things no definite account can be given. 

The ablest and most acute philosophers arrive sooner or 
later at some point where they know as little of the efficient 
causes of the phenomena which they witness, or of the way 
in which God causes nature to work, as the sailor who trims 
his sail to the wind or the peasant who delves the soil. 

And this ignorance of the commonest phenomena is most 
conspicuous in regard to the connection between the world 
of spirits and the world of matter. I apprehend that the 
deepest philosopher knows absolutely nothing for certain on 
the subject. There is not one who can say how it is that 
at the impulse of his will he can raise his arm, or why his 
tongue can give utterance to the thoughts conceived in his 
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mind. There is not a man who can tell how far his body, 
soul, and spirit are essentially joined or separable, or 
whether it would be more proper to call them one or three 
substances. 

Now if in such apparently simple and ordinary things 
man can discover next to nothing respecting their real 
nature, how unreasonable is it to expect that he can of him- 
self acquire greater knowledge concerning subjects infinitely 
more abstruse and difficult ! If he knows so little about 
common earthly objects, how can he expect to form a just 
conception of things invisible above the heavens ? If of 
his own nature he is so profoundly ignorant, what can he 
possibly of himself discover concerning the nature of God 
beyond what God Himself has revealed ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND THE LOWER 

ANIMALS. 

TT OW fearfully and wonderfully made is man ! What a 
marvellous complication of contrivances is his body, 
even apart from his soul and spirit ! Look at the eye, what 
an elaborate and delicate organ ; consider the blood-vessels, 
how admirably are they adapted to convey the principle of 
life to all the extremities of the body ; then the alimentary 
organs, how ingeniously contrived ; the nerves though less 
perceptible are even more delicate than the rest All these 
organs man has in common with the animal race. And in 
some respects the inferior animals surpass man in the per- 
fection of their bodily organs. The eagle's eye is more 
piercing than that of any man. The lion surpasses him in 
strength, the antelope in swiftness, the dog has a wonderful 
faculty of scent by which he tracks his prey ; the wings of 
the bird give it a power of locomotion which man cannot 
attain to. 

But these defects, if they be so, are abundantly compen- 
sated by reason. Other animals have the principle of life 
as well as the mere material body. But the reason or pe- 
culiar intellect of man distinguishes him from the rest of 
the animal race, and renders him far superior to every other 
living thing. Not but that many of the animal races have 
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certain rudiments of intellect, which sometimes startle us 
by their near approach to reason. The bee provides in 
summer for the necessities of winter, and constructs her 
cells in which the honey is stored up with wonderful inge- 
nuity ; the spider spreads his net to catch his prey ; birds 
form most beautiful nests, in which to hatch their young. 
But in all these contrivances there is a marked difference 
between the instinct of the mere animal and man. Other 
animals never improve their work. Birds make the same 
nests year after year. Bees construct their cells precisely the 
same way as they always have done. You seldom see any 
variation. If apparently by chance any variation or improve- 
ment is made, it is not repeated or imitated. The swallow's 
nest is the same every year. The spider does not improve 
his web. The silk-worm weaves the same shroud in which 
to sleep before it comes forth again to renewed life. But 
the intellect of man is totally different in this respect from 
every other creature, and constitutes in him an essential 
superiority, which separates him from the rest of the animal 
world. Man's intellect is progressive. He is ever invent- 
ing new contrivances, ever improving his habitation, his 
clothing and everything belonging to him. There is no end 
of the variety of his inventions. In this respect he is quite 
different from every other animal which God has made. 

Therefore, though we might say that the animal race 
were endowed in some sense with body and soul — that is 
with a material body and an immaterial soul — ^yet that soul 
is essentially distinct from the ever varying, ever advancing 
soul of man. " Animals,'' says Mr. Lewes, " are intelligent, 
but have no Intellect ; they are sympathetic, but they have 
no Ethics ; they are emotive, but they have no Conscience."^ 
The soul of man is not only of infinitely greater power than 
that of the inferior animals, but it has also the distinctive 
^ Problems of Life and Mind, by G. H. Lewes, Vol. I. p. 154. 
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faculty, which no other animal possesses, the power of inde- 
finite advancement 

And hence it is that the immaterial part of man is ca- 
pable of analysis or division. The animal race have body 
and soul ; but man has ** body, soul, and spirit" The dis- 
tinction between soul and spirit is not always very clearly 
marked. It appears to be this. The soul comprises not 
only the animal life, whereby man moves, and feels, and 
lives, but also the intellect whereby he thinks and reasons, 
whereby he apprehends, and argues, and invents, remembers 
and forecasts. In all this the soul of man is far superior to 
that of any other animal. The word spirit, as used by the 
Apostle, is that part of the essence of man whereby he 
loves God and his fellow-man, whereby he holds commu- 
nion with his Maker, whereby he does good from good 
motives, keeps under that which is evil within him. It is 
the difiference which we mean when we speak of the heart, 
as distinguished from the head. I know not whether this 
common mode of speech is scientifically connected with 
any real distinction which exists between the head and the 
heart in the human frame. We know that the brain con- 
tinued as it is through the whole body by the vertebral 
marrow and the innumerable net-work of nerves, is a distinct 
system from the ramification of arteries and veins, which 
take their origin from the heart. But I doubt whether 
science is able to detect that corresponding distinction be- 
tween the intellect and the affections as connected with the 
head and heart, which the popular use of the words implies. 
But it is most important practically to recognize the un- 
doubted distinction which does exist, between the faculties 
of the head and heart, t^p intellect and affection, the soul 
and spirit 

Much is said and written in the present day about the im- 
portance of education, and too much cannot be said, if it 
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be said on right principles. First, it is evident that man 
differs from every other animal in the capacity for educa- 
tion. The education of which animals are capable is in- 
significant. You may teach a dog to sit up on his hind 
legs and catch a biscuit, to hold out his paw to be shaken, 
and to fetch and carry; but that is about the amount of 
education of which he is capable. The hound and the 
pointer act by instinct. Most of the animals perform their 
various functions by the instinctive power which God has 
given them. But with man a good education makes all the 
difference whether he is a little higher in the scale of crea- 
tion than a beast, or whether he is but a little lower than 
the angels. The use of education is to draw out all the 
faculties or parts of man, his body, soul, and spirit. You 
would hardly say that education had done its work pro- 
perly if the intellect was largely developed, but the body 
stunted and enfeebled. So neither would you say that a 
man was rightly trained for the great ends of life, if the 
reason were cultivated to the utmost but the affections neg- 
lected. To use popular language, you would not approve 
of such an education as produced men with good heads 
but bad hearts, clever but wicked men. Every one admits 
this in theory, but all do not think of it in practice. I re- 
member a few years ago to have seen a picture, or rather a 
series of pictures, placarded on the walls representing the 
progress of education, and non-education. The same youth 
is represented under both circumstances. In the absence 
of education you see the features gradually brutalized, grow- 
ing from bad to worse, until in the last compartment the face 
has assumed the vacant and evil stare of the almost idiotic 
drunkard.^ In the other line is represented the gradual de- 
velopment of the mind by education, and the expression of 

^ And is there not worse still behind ? There are sins of the flesh, 
which slay their ten thousands. — Ed. 
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the features yearly improved This is good as far as it goes. 
But to illustrate the subject fully you should have another 
series of portraits, representing the education of the soul and 
spirit, the intellect and the heart. In the one the features 
gradually opening in intelligence — the quick eye and com- 
pressed lip of the clever man in middle life, ending in an 
old age of unsatisfied eagerness, with its furrowed brow and 
sad expression ; and in the other the gradual expansion of 
the features into the benevolent expression of active good- 
ness, ending in a calm, holy, and serene old age. 

And how is the spirit or heart of man to be trained? 
How is he to be taught to love God and his brother \ to be 
kind and truthful, honest, industrious, and temperate : in 
short a good man in all departments of life, as a son, a 
brother, a husband, a father ; whether as an employer or 
workman, a master or a servant ? How is he to learn " to 
do justice, and love mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
God," and so pass through things temporal as finally not 
to lose the things eternal ? There is only one possible way 
of attaining these excellences of character, and that is, that 
he be brought up in the faith and fear of God. Give him 
all the learning, and science, and secular knowledge, you 
please ; but if you do not educate him as a Christian, you 
do absolutely nothing to secure for him happiness in this 
world or in the world to come. 

The national mind is set on the subject of education, and 
in the state of society in which we live things are decided 
by the will of the nation. What the nation decides, its 
representatives enact, and the government carries out. 
Therefore it is of the greatest importance that we form a 
right judgment on this important question, and speak out 
what we judge to be right. If we think that it matters not 
for the present or future well-being of the nation whether 
its youth are educated religiously, why then let things take 
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their course, and let the infidels have their way. But if we 
judge that not the welfare of the nation only, but the honour 
of God and the interests of immortal souls are dependent 
on the way in which our youth are trained, then let us raise 
our voices aloud, and insist on being listened to. The infi- 
dels have had their way too long, it is time that the voice 
of Christians should be heard. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE EVILS OF DISUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS. 

T N an address delivered by the late Bishop of Winchester, 

four days before his death, occur the following weighty * 
words : " One thing more : avoid all bitterness of language 
in dealing with those from whom you dififer. Remember 
that the one thing which helps forward infidelity more than 
anything else, is the division which exists among believers, and 
the bitterness which is often engendered by it Men are 
scandalized especially by the bitterness shown in religious 
papers, and the speeches at religious meetings. They say, 
' See how ready they all are to tear each other to pieces ; 
it is only the accident of the Establishment which keeps 
them together. Among all these conflicting views, what 
are we to believe and follow ?' Therefore my advice is, 
Deal gently with your opponents ; try to understand them ; 
raise the standard of worship ; get rid of badges; let there 
be no parties but the two ultimate extremes." 

Now there are three different ways in which the disunion 
of Christians is playing into the hands of the infidels. First, 
the disunion of Churches, the absence of intercommunion 
between the Greek, the Roman, and the English, that is 
doing world-wide mischief. Secondly, the bitter animosities 
between the members of our own Church. Thirdly, the 
schisms and various denominations among professed Chris- 
tians. 
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Let me begin by illustrating the last of these three evils 
by recent and indeed still existing events. What is the 
cause of the portentous phenomenon which has recently 
sprung up in this country,* I mean the attempt made to 
banish religion from the education of the people? Was 
ever such a monstrous attempt made before in a Christian 
country ? for we are still a Christian people. Nay, Chris- 
tianity has even made progress among us. There is greater 
zeal for religion than in past generations, greater exertion. 
And yet, strange to say, the question of separating religion 
from the education of the people has actually been pro- 
posed, and though not absolutely adopted, even now many 
obstacles are thrown in the way of teaching religion in our 
schools. No account is made of it by the Government 
Inspector, on whom, in a great measure, the salary of the 
teacher depends, so that if the teacher is not conscientious, 
religious instruction is in danger of being neglected. Then 
religion is confined to a small portion of the school time ; 
parents who are so disposed may withdraw their children 
from it. And it is actually proposed that poor people who 
cannot pay for the education of their children should be 
compelled to send them to schools where their own religion 
is prohibited ; and so in the name of liberty the greatest 
infringement of liberty is perpetrated. What is the origin 
of this strange and unheard-of attempt, which to a certain 
extent, has been successful ? 

It is simply the sad division among nominal Christians — 
the unnatural and bitter enmity of Dissenters against the 
Church. But for this shocking state of things, the infidels 
would have no chance of gaining their object. Christians 
united together would outvote them ten to one. But the 
jealousy of the separatists against the Church is so bitter, 
that rather than the Church should have her fair share in 
the public grant for education, they choose to banish reli- 
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gion from our schools, and allow the rising generation to 
grow up as infidels. 

And this is but a sample of the evil which the sad spirit 
of jealousy would accomplish. Not only would religious 
teaching be banished from our schools, but even our 
Churches would be deprived of the endowments given for 
their maintenance by the piety of our ancestors, if the 
allied forces of Dissent and Infidelity had their way. Let 
us hope that for a time at least the unnatural alliance is 
defeated. Yet the lengths which the opponents of the 
Church have gone are amply sufficient to show the enormous 
evil of dissensions among Christians. 

Turn we now to the case of party division in our own 
Church, which is a fruitful source of weakness to ourselves, 
and of advantage to the enemy. This is the evil to which 
the late Bishop of Winchester chiefly alludes, or rather, of 
which he speaks. Nay, the very heathens say when we 
invite them to join the Church of Christ, " We should 
like your religion the better if there were not so many sorts 
of it Agree among yourselves what your religion is, and 
we will give it our best consideration." Now it is too much 
to expect that there should not be divisions amongst us ; 
indeed it was expressly foretold that there should be.^ Reli- 
gion is so vast and mysterious a subject, that none perhaps 
can take in the whole of it ; and so some will dwell more 
on one view or portion and some on another. But why this 
excessive bitterness? Why give the enemy the great ad- 
vantage which he has in being able to assail us with the 
taunt, that while we preach charity and goodwill, we have 
bitter enmity among ourselves.^ 

Religion in its entirety is, it must be admitted, far beyond 

* I Cor. xi. 19. 

' Pudet hac opprobria nobis 

Et did potuisse, et non potuisse repelli. — Ov. Met. L 758. — Ed, 
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the compass of a single mind. While the plain precepts of 
the Gospel, and the simple doctrines of our faith are such 
as he who runs may read, yet the. thorough investigation of 
religious truth will try the intellect of the deepest theologian. 
The most exalted human intellect can no more comprehend 
the whole relation of God to man and to the universe, than 
the astronomer can take in the relations of those distant worlds 
which the telescope reveals to his sight. It follows that our 
view must needs be partial. Each individual can grasp only 
a part of Divine truth. It is like the well-known fable of 
the two knights, one of whom saw the gold side of the 
shield and the other the silver. Both saw what was true, 
but not the whole truth. 

To come to practical matters, I wish to apply this prin- 
ciple to the question which just now agitates the Church, 
the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. The doctrine itself, 
while practically the most important, is of that transcen- 
dental nature that no human intellect can fully comprehend 
it. " How can this man give us His flesh to eat ?" asked 
the Jews in a tone of unbelief. We may ask the same ques- 
tion in humble reverence. 

Now there are two great views of this great Sacrament, 
both true, but neither perfect without the other. To speak 
broadly. High Churchmen view the Eucharist as a Sacrifice ; 
Low Churchmen, as a Communion. And these views of 
,the Sacrament develope themselves in many practical ways. 
The High Churchman considers the Holy Eucharist as the 
highest part of our service, nay, in comparison, he would 
care little for other matters so he might have this holiest 
office. The Low Churchman looks on it as a sort of extra 
service, only occasionally to be celebrated. These views 
are as old as S. Augustine. There was a debate in his day, 
just as there might be among devout persons at the present 
day, whether it was right to communicate frequently or not 
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The question was proposed to S. Augustine as a case of 
conscience, in answer to which he first states the argument 
on both sides, pleading on the one hand, that it was better 
to abstain a few days, that the Communicants might be 
more worthy to receive when they came ; and on the other 
hand, that unless their sins were such as deserved excom- 
munication, they ought not to separate themselves from the 
daily communion of Christ's Body. The holy Father de- 
clares that each party might act, according as their own 
judgment and faith in this matter piously directed them. 
For neither intended to dishonour the Body and Blood of 
our Lord, but rather strove earnestly to show the greatest 
reverence to the Sacrament of our salvation. In like manner 
as the centurion and Zaccheus were at no variance between 
themselves, when one received the Lord into his house re- 
joicing and the other said, '' Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldest come under my roof," for both honoured 
their Saviour though in a different and even contrary way. 
So it is with pious Christians in this case. The one out of 
reverence dares not receive the Sacrament so frequently ; 
and the other for the same reason, will not let any oppor- 
tunity pass without receiving it '' This," he says, " was a 
holy stiife indeed" 

In accordance with the same views the one party love to 
celel^ate the Holy Eucharist with every demonstration of 
magnificence y the altar is decked with lights and flowars ; 
the power of music is contributed ; vestments, incense, aiid 
every accessory of splendour is called in to the ceremony. 
The other party think the Sacrament best accompanied 
with the simple accessories which marked, probably, the 
Last Supper of our Lord in the upper chamber, on the eve 
of the Crucifixion. One party prefers one position, on9 
another ; one speaks of the Communion Table, the oth«r of 
the Altar. 
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Now I am far from saying that both of these views are 
equally right.^ Nay, I have a strong opinion on the sub- 
ject Still I venture to assert that it is a great mistake, 
particularly under present circumstances, for Churchmen of 
different views to dispute so bitterly as they do even on a 
very important subject. In the face of a common enemy 
who is assailing all religion, not Christianity only, but the 
very notion of a God, the Creator and Father of mankind, 
when opinions like these are spreading in every grade of 
society, it is surely the most Christian course for the wor- 
shippers of Jesus to cease from their bitter conflict, and 
unite against the common enemy. God has been very mer- 
ciful to our Church and country, by infusing a new spirit 
or energy into many hearts. Do not let us imperil the 
welfare of our beloved Church, and check her career of pro- 
gress and restoration by our extreme violence even in advo- 
cating what we believe to be in itself most important 
Surely it would be traitorous to contribute to the dissipa- 
tion of our glorious hopes for the future. God has placed 
us in a Church which, by reason of its connection with the 
State, has great power for good. It were surely unfaithful 
rashly to sacrifice any of the advantages which we possess. 
We owe it as a duty to those who come after us to preserve 
for them all the high advantages which we ourselves possess. 
'' Spartam nactus es, hanc exoma." 

And whither shall we go, if we desert our own dear 
Church ? to Rome ? to the Eastern Communion ? America? 
Scotland ? Not one of them has the life and enei^ of our 
own Church. On none of them is God's blessing so mani- 
festly poured forth. No, let us do all we can, even if it be 
at the sacrifice of personal wishes, to bring our Churdi 
through her impending difficulties, and not desert the ship 

' It may be remarked that both are opposed, though in a different 
degree, to the present popular Zuinglianism.— -£l>. 
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so long as the planks will hold together. Instead of being 
" prepared for secession," as some advise, let us have a good 
hope and faith that God's Providence will dispel the storm, 
and bring us safe into the harbour. 

What we should practically consider is, how we may best 
tide over our present difficulty without essential lo'ss, and 
with redoubled energy unite together in the glorious career, 
which is open to the Church of our country. Let us con- 
sider the great advance, which, by God's grace we have 
made in the present generation as an earnest of the progress 
which we shall yet be enabled to accomplish, if we persevere 
in the work before us. Let us reserve our united and un- 
impaired energy for the great contest which is evidently 
before us with the spirit of unbelief. It would indeed be a 
great glory if the English Church proved, as it is not im- 
probable, the bulwark against the powers of darkness which 
are marshalling their forces to assail us. Consider only 
what our Church is to us. Our national character is moulded 
by the Church. The Church interpenetrates every district 
in the land. Every parish has its church and its minister, 
by whom the offices of Christianity are administered. It 
will be said that there are many and great anomalies and 
defects, and a great falling off from its principles and prac- 
tice. Well, but the last generation has witnessed a won- 
derful restoration of all that is most excellent But for 
quite recent occurrences the restoration was in full progress. 
And not only has the worship of God been restored in our 
land, but our Church has put forth its branches in every 
part of the world. If the progress of restoration is not hin- 
dered, another generation will see the Church of England 
developed in greater perfection than any branch of the 
Church Catholic has yet attained. 

I say then that we ought to cherish a zealous and holy 
enthusiasm for our Church and country. We should do 
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eveiything in our power to check the evil tempers and 
animosities which have unhappily sprung up amongst us. 
We should sacrifice something of our feelings and wishes 
in the zealous endeavour to maintain and carry on our 
Church's influence. 

We come now to the third and most conspicuous in- 
stance of the mode in which infidelity is promoted by dis- 
sensions among Christians. I mean the absence of inter- 
communion between the great branches of the Catholic 
Church, the Greek, the English, and the Roman. It is a 
wide subject, and I must content myself by illustrating it 
from examples. 

Our Lord has emphatically declared that He will ever be 
with the Chilrch, and that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. The mode in which Christ is with the Church, 
so far as relates to the authoritative decision of differences 
of opinion, is shown very plainly in the account we have of 
the Council of Jerusalem,^ in which the question of circum- 
cision and other Jewish observances was decided ; and the 
decision was promulgated and received by the Church. 
This appointed means of deciding controversies was often 
used in the early centuries of the Church, specially we 
might mention the great Council of Nicsea, in which the 
important matters contained in the Nicene Creed were for 
ever fixed and determined. 

Unhappily in the ninth century, political differences arose 
in the Church which resulted in the separation of the East 
and West ; since which time there has been no authoritative 
tribunal in matters of controversy, and consequently many 
grievous errors have crept in. Let me advert to one of 
recent occurrence, — the dogma of the Infallibility of the 
Pope, which was put forth in the Vatican Counqil of 1870. 
Now, had that Council really been an CEcumenical Council, 

* Acts XV. 
I 
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consisting of representatives fisiirly appointed of the three 
great branches of the Church Catholic, we may feel sure 
that the Providence of God would have preserved it from 
issuing the novel dogma of the personal InfallibDity of the 
Pope, which is contrary to all the ancient traditions of the 
Church, and wholly unauthorized by God's Word. What 
have been the results already of that fatal measure? First 
the formation of a new division by the secession of the 
Alt-Catholics ; secondly the commencement of endless dis- 
putes with the secular governments of the earth, who 
naturally resist the pretensions of a Roman Bishop to an 
arbitrary jurisdiction within their several states. It is cer- 
tain that this claim has given a great impulse to the power 
of infidelity, by placing the most prominent part of the 
Church Catholic manifestly in the wrong. Of course it is 
not maintained that the secular governments must always 
be in the right, and the Pope always in the wrong ; still, the 
extravagance of his claims has put for the present an effec- 
tual bar to that friendly co-operation between the Church 
and State, which all good Christians should most earnestly 
desire.^ 

Though I have given the most recent instance, for the 
sake of better illustrating my subject of the evil of disunion 
in the Church, yet we may well believe that if the Church 
had been united during the last half of its course, and God's 
Spirit had ruled its counsels, we should have avoided a 
vast number of the abuses and superstitions which grew up 
in the Middle Ages, — ^^things which are almost universally 
admitted to be abuses, — such as the childish superstition of 
the House of Loretto, the Blood of Januarius, and besides, 
the abuses in doctrine and practice, as for instance, what 
we must all deplore, the denial of the Cup to the laity ; all 

^* This remark was written and published before the accession of 
Leo XIII.— Ed. 
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these might have been prevented, if there had been from 
lime to time free councils of the united Church. And so 
might have been avoided that melancholy rent in the body 
of the Church, the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
the necessity of which all must so deeply lament, and which, 
while necessary for the correction of error, yet has tended 
indirectly to the fearful licence of private judgment and ex- 
travagance of unbelief which characterize the present age. 

Now I will add only a few more thoughts with regard to 
the possible remedy for these evils. As they have arisen 
mainly from the want of an authoritative and legitimate 
power in the united Church, so it is only by the restoration 
of such a tribunal that they can be remedied. It is hope- 
less to seek to remedy these great evils, to restore unity to 
the great branches of the Church, to infuse the spirit of 
gentleness and love among members of the same Church, 
to bring in the various hostile denominations to unity and 
concord, except by the mutual agreement to accept the 
decision of the same tribunal which decided causes in the 
early Church. 

Let me give an instance of -what I mean. Take the 
Filioqtu controversy between the East and the West, i.e., 
whether the words "and the Son" ought or ought not to 
stand in the Nicene Creed. Most persons understand that 
the words are perfectly true according to the interpretation of 
the Western Church, nevertheless that they were inserted in 
the Cr«ed by no competent authority. But a sort of facti- 
tious importance has been given thepi by their having been 
made a point of controversy between churches, otherwise 
estranged from each other by political and controversial 
reasons, so that each party, supposing that they have right 
on their side, make it a point of conscience not to give in. 
The only hope of settling this, and other controversies which 
might be mentioned, would be the assembly of a legitimate 
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council of the whole Church according to the ancient mode. 
So long as Rome requires '^ submission'' to her local councils 
from all other Christian bodies, and so long as various 
denominations claim the right of " private judgment/' and 
rather glory in their separation, Christians will labour under 
the reproach and difficulty to which their divisions subject 
them. But let all agree to submit their differences to the 
decision of a free and universal Council, and there may be 
some hope of the restoration of unity. 

Meanwhile there seems no good reason why there should 
not be intercommunion between the different Churches, 
why we should not partake of the Sacraments of the Greek 
Church, and even the Roman Church, and they of ours. 
Certainly it is most desirable that whether in the case of 
different Churches, or of different parties in the same 
Church, there should be a mutual abstinence from that 
violent and bitter language with which Christian contro- 
versy is so often disgraced, and which gives the enemy of 
the Truth so much occasion to blaspheme. 
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Note A, p. 22. 

This reasoning, when thrown into a syllogistic form, will be found to 
teem with errors. It may be expressed as follows : 

Some philosophers are bad, 

Some philosophers are (representatives of) all philosophers, 

All philosophers are bad. 

Here we have an midistributed middle, four terms practically, and a 
universal conclusion from particular premises, besides further the two 
premises are particular. 

Note B, p. 28. 

It is a great mistake to confine the term science to the physical or 
natural sciences. And yet such is the tendency of the present day, 
and we all of us are more or less liable to Mi into it When we 
hear the words "science, men of science, scientific lecture," we are in- 
clined to connect them at once with physics, forgetting that there is 
such a thing as mental science (metaphysics,) moral science (ethics,) 
and perhaps the most truly scientific of all, mathematical science. On 
this point the arrogance of our "modem scientifics'' deserves grave 
censure. Compare Aristotle, Ethic. Nicom. vi. 3. 

Note C, p. 39. 

With respect' to the finality of the present Revelation of God under 
the new Covenant, the following considerations may be suggested as 
deserving of careful thought. The old patriarchal and Levitical dis- 
pensations bear upon their surface a temporary character. They were 
suited only to certain passing phases of society, and to men living in 
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particular climates. In fact, many of the ordinances were purely local* 
The three feasts could be celebrated only in one place, Jerusalem. The 
distinction of meats, and even the initiatory rite of circumcision, were 
in the main applicable and beneficial to the dwellers in hot climates. 
The prophets again were ever pointing to a future religious development 
here on earth. But the Sacraments of the Gospel can be celebrated 
just as easily among our sailors penetrating into the Polar regions as in 
Jerusalem itself, the Mother of all churches. And with regard to 
doctrine, Christianity looks to no further development of Revelation. 
Our Lord's promise was that His Spirit should guide His Apostles 
into all truth, not leave something to be revealed hereafter before the 
end. He declared that He should be with them even unto the end of 
the world. The Sacrament of the Eucharist was designed to show His 
Death until He came. And S. John said explicitly, '' Little children, 
it is the last time." Physical science may do its own work in a most 
excellent way, but let it not presume to interfere with the Revelation of 
the Gospel. 

Note D, p. 69. 

One striking instance may be mentioned. Our Lord sajrs in a well- 
known passage, " Wheresoever the carcase (S. Luke, body) is, thither 
will the eagles be gathered together." — (S. Matt. xxiv. 28, cf. S. Luke 
xvii. 37.) The applicability of the comparison is clear enough if we 
follow the ancient interpreters, ^Wherever the Body of the Lord is, 
whether in the Church at large, or in the Holy Eucharist, or in the 
signs of the approach of His Second Coming, thither will the eagles, 
the right royal birds, not the foul vultures, be gathered together, 
thither will the. faithful souls go forth to meet Him. But the philo- 
sopher mentions, truly enough, that not eagles, except in rare instances, 
but vultures prey upon the fallen carcase, TrStyM, Yet our Lord. 
mentioned eagles, not vultures, and so must have spoken incorrectly. 
The objection is partly true if we look for strict scientific accuracy of 
language. It falls to the ground if^e regard His spiritual meaning. 

Note E, p. 76. 

Death is the great mystery oiUfe, That sounds a paradox, but it is 
a fact. It haunts us through life on earth ; it is the end of life on 
earth ; it is the great mystery which no one can hope to unravel 
until he has experienced it ; it is a doom that awaits all, both man 
and beast 
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It is certain from geology that death reigned over the lower animals 
from the very first, ages before man had appeared on earth, and before 
sin had entered in. This no fairly educated Christian man denies. As 
a matter of fact death is a necessary condition of renewed, increased 
and improved life. It is only by death that the succession of animal 
life can be perpetuated. It may be said that this fact militates against 
the Divine goodness, and there is the further difficulty of the death of 
one living creature for the life of another. Now such a death is gene- 
rally sudden, and if not sudden, painless. Dr. Livingstone's experience 
-with the lion is a proof of this, to which that of others might be added. 
There are certain remarks worthy of notice, by Rev. J. S. Wood, on 
the pursuit of a hare by a stoat, when the pursued moved languidly, 
and seemed incapable of making any effort to escape. "The hare 
seemed conscious of his inferiority, for he is a fierce and determined 
fighter when he is matched with animals that are possessed of twenty 
times the muscular power of the stoat. But as soon as it has caught 
a glimpse of the fiery eyes of its persecutor, its faculties fail, and its 
senses become oppressed with that strange lethargy which is felt by 
many creatures when they meet the fixed gaze of the serpent's eye." 
An instance follows about a man who was fascinated by the gaze 
of a cobra, from which he had the good luck to escape. '* So the 
hare seems to be influenced by a similar feeling, and to be enticed 
as it were to its fate, the sense of fear and pain benumbed, and the 
mere animal faculties surviving to be destroyed by a single bite." — 
(Nat. Hist. 368.) 

In truth, owing to the law of succession, death is the great conserver, 
multiplier and improver of life in generaL 

But on this point man must be distinguished from the lower animals. 
He has a larger capacity of suffering, owing to his higher nature ; he 
has the anticipation of suffering ; and further, he has a felt power of 
communion with GoD, an actual separation from Him arising from sin, 
and a dread of sin's consequences : all of which add to the bitterness of 
death. 

It may be added that when he was first formed, inmiortal in body as 
well as in soul, the condition of his being and the sight of death around 
him would add force to that threat, *' In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die," which otherwise would have been quite without 
meaning to him. We must not confound Milton's ideas of Paradise 
with God's Revelation. 
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Note F, p. 79. 

It is not to be supposed, that the author had any sympathy with the 
strange anti-medical notions of the Peculiar People ; or with the ob- 
jectors to the use of chloroform on the grounds that pain is God's visi- 
tation, and must be borne to the uttermost, as though He Who sent 
the suffering did not also send the means of relief from suffering. Nor 
must he be confounded with those who oppose such legislation as the 
Contagious Disease Acts. 
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STORIES FOR THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. A New Series of 

stories for every Sunday and Holyday in the Year. By C. A. Jonbs. author of 
** Church Stories," &c. The Series is suitable for the Home or Parochial Library and 
forms an attractive Gift Book for tiie Young. The work may also be had in twentv- 
two Parts, 6d. each. '' 

'* Very excellent and interesting. They and quality. We can stsoagly recommend 

are suited for children of all classes, and the work to those who have the cai« of 

we can hardly imagine a fitter or more children."— CAurcA Timet. 

welcome prize book."— CAwrcA Quarterly. " They are simple, pleasing, and rood 

'* The Parts before as each contain four and we hope they will please our readers' 

tales of twenly-four pages each, and are as much as they have pleased us " lAte 

capital sixpennyworths, both as to quantity rary Churchman. 
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By the Author of ^^ The Chorister Brothers." 

Fcap. 8to., doth, as. Od. 



THE INCUMBENT OF AZHILL. A Sequel to " The Chorister 

Brothers." 

thers/ it is complete and inteliigiible as it 
stands. It is a clever and interestingr story, 
and is likely to be a favoorite.**— CAwreA 
Timet. 



** The tale is sensibly written, and free 
from follies or extravagances.'*— Ouar- 
dian. 

** Thoagh a sequel to ' The Chorister Bro- 



THE CHORISTER BROTHERS. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo., 



cloth, 8s. 

*' This is a thoroaghly good book, and de- 
serves a largely extended circle of readers. 
We give it oar very high commendation." 
—Church Times. 

"The story is told with liTeliness and 



simplicity, and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than 
the matter in this sort of books, and In this 
instance the manner is very good.** — 
Guardian. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. A Tale of the Times of 

Qaeen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

favourite. We hope the present generation 
of readers will appreciate it as highly as it 
deserves, and as earlier readers ondoubt* 
edly did.*' — Literary Churchman. 



" A charmingly told tale. The author has 
the rare art of not only enlisting but re- 
taining the sympathy of his readers.*' — 
Public Opinion. 

" The Children of the Chapel is an old 



MARE DENNIS ; or, the Engine Driver. A Tale of the Railway. 

Second Edition. l8mo. 8s. 

A MARTYR BISHOP and other Verses. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 



" Contains scnne of the best sacred poetry 
we haveread for some time. The poems are 



happy in conception, felicitously expressed, 
and admirable in tone.**— CA«reA Belte. 



BY THE REV. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A., 

Sub-Wabben ov thb Housb ov Mebcy, Gleweb. 
THE LIFE OF PRATER. A Coarse of Lectures. Crown Svo., 



cloth, 4s. 

'* Nothing can be more delightfol than 
the way in which the author of these Lec- 
tures has treated a devotional subject of 
the very first rank and absolutely needful 
for every Christian." — Church Quarterly. 



** It is eminently wise and pious. We 
do not know any work at once so full and 
so concise, so sympathetic and so syste- 
matic.** — Literary Churchman. 



Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With an Index, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

THE PERSON AND WORE OF THE HOLT QHOST. A Doc 

trinal and Devotional Treatise. 



"Readers of Mr. Hutchings* valuable 
work will welcome this new and improved 
edition. From a Course of Lectures it has 



become a Treatise. We may hope that it 
will become of permanent use to the 
Church:**— CAwrcA Quarterly. 



Second Edition, crown 8to., cloth, 48. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. 

'* A thorough and profound treatise on I analysis and with a noteworthy combina- 
this StttiJect written with great power of | Uon of soberness and depth.'*— (Twartfton. 



PublUhed hy J, Moiiers and Co.f 



BY THE REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 

Latb Wabdek of Saoktille College, East G-bikstbd. 

lliird Edition, Four Vols., Poit Svo., doth, ion. 0d. each. 

A COMMENTART ON THE PSALMS, from the Primitive and 

Mediseval Writers; and from tbe yarioas Offlce. Books and Hymns of the Roman, 
Mozarabic, Ambrosian, OaUican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. By the 
Rev. J. M. Nkals, D.D., and tbe Rey. R. F. Littlboaj.r, LL.D. 



"This truly yaloable and remarkable 
Commentary is a work which Mtand$ atmostt 
if n0t entirelp, aloite in the theology of Eng- 
land ; and one to which we map fairly chal- 
lenge Chrietendom at large to produce any- 
thing precieelp eorreeponding. It will be 
found by those who haye any taste at all 
for such studies a rich and valuable mine 
to which they may ag^ain and ag^ain recnr 
without running the slightest risk of dig- 
ling out the contents too hastily.**— 
Ouardian, 

''This Commentary is both theologically 
and devotionally an immense advance upon 
any commenta^ upon ^y portion of Holy 
Soripture — ^not even excepting Dr. Pusey's 
Minor Prophets — ^which has yet been writ- 
ten. We haveindeeddeepgroandfor thank- 
fulness that we have one amongst us able 
and devoted to carry on the great work 
which the master left unfinished; the spirit 
and power, the mantle of whom has indeed 
so descended upon the disciple, that the 
Commentary has sufTered little or no loss 
flromitscbangeof author." — ChurchReview, 

*' To Clergsrmen it will prove invaluable 
for homiletical purposes, as an abundance 



of new trains of thought will be suggested, 
which will give their sermons that firesh. 
ness which is as unusual as it is desirable 
in pulpit utterances. And no less a boon 
will it be to those of the laily who ei\]oy a 
book, which without requiring any great 
amount of continuous reading will give 
food for meditation, and enable them to 
enter with more interest into that book of 
Holy Scriptore which they are probably 
more ftunlliar with than with any other.** 
— Church Timea. 

" Another instalment of what we consider 
to be one of the most remarkable, if not 
the most remarkable, works of our day. 
We are not quite sure that we do not like 
the third volume better even than its pre- 
decessors. For while equally rich with 
thera in the wondroiisly poetic beauty of 
its cento of mystical and other interpreta- 
tions, brought together flrom sources un- 
known to the general reader, it strikes us 
as surpassing them in giving the necessary 
foundation of the literal and more di- 
rect exegesis wHh more care.*' — Literary 
Churchman. 



SEBMONS PREACHED IN SAGEVILLE GOLLEQE CHAPEL. 

Second Edition. Four Vols. Crown Svo.. cloth. 

Vol. I. Advent to Whitsun Day. 78. Od. 
II. Trinity and Saints* Days. 7s. 6d. 

*' Among the several volumes of writings 
by the late Dr. Neale which have been re- 
cently published, we must assign the fore- 
most place as regards general utility to the 
Sermona preached in Saekville College Cha. 
pel, which hold, as we conceive, the very 
highest rank amongst modem Sermons 
intended to instruct and comfort the un. 
learned and suffering, by reason of the min- 
gled clearness and beauty, the deep teach- 
ing and the practical application with which 

READINGS FOR THE AGED. 

in Sackville College Chapel.** By the 
College. Crown 8vo., cloth, 0s. 

" One of the most useful books probably 
ever issued for parochial use is the late 
Dr. Neale's Rbadings for tbx Acan. 
Being also, as it deserves to be, one of the 
best known books among us, it needs no 
recommendation at our hands.** — Literary 
Churchman, 



Vol. III. Lent and Passlontide. 7s. Od. 
IV. The Minor Festivals. 6a. 

these admirable discourses abound.** — 
Church Tfmes. 

''Charming volumes.**— Lt'/erary Church- 
man, 

"They are devoted to earnest practical 
exhortation, chiefly, if not exclusively, 
and are marked by the writer's uanal ftal- 
ness of both thought Mid illustration, and 
by that thorougii and faithful reality of 
Christian holiness whidi breathes in all his 
writings."--AMirifiaii. 

Selected from "Sennons preached 

late Rev. J. M. Nkalb, D.D., Warden of the 



** In no other writer of his age can we 
find such plainness and simplicity and di- 
rectness of speech as in these thoroughly 
Evangelical Sermons that preach the Gos- 
pel in all its simplicity and beauty to the 
poor and the infirm who especially need 
iU message of m«rcy.**— PkA/jc G^inlofi. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIQIOUS HOUSE. Two Vols. 



Fcap. 8vo., elotbf lOs. 

'*We need hardly nj that they present 
a perfect mine of sermon thoaghts, and 
they contribute exactly that especial ele- 
ment which is mostly wanting^ even in our 
best MetB of Christian Year Sermons. — We 
mean the mystical teaching^ of Holy Scrip- 
tare. Tb^ are certain to be extremely 
aseftil.'* — Literary Churchman, 

" Patterns of what such discourses oaf ht 



to be. The book Is one to be studied by 
preachers who would learn how best t« 
turn to account in their own Sermons the 
mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and how to wedg^e into their discourses 
those elements of illustration, simile and 
anecdote, in which our pulpit addresses 
are for the most part so strikingly defec- 
t|ye.*'— CAiMvA Time9, 



SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Series. Two Vols. Fcap. 8yo.,cloth, lOs. 

MISERERE : the Fifty-first Psalm, with Devotional Notes. Re- 
printed, with additions, from " Neale's Commentary on the Psalms." Wrapper, 6d. } 
cloth, IS. 



"As a manual for devotional study in 
Advent and Lent it will be foand invalua- 
ble, as those who have neither money nor 
Idsure to expend on the vast treasury of 



patristical lore stored up in the Commen- 
tary aforesaid may make acquaintance witii 
the great work through this pocket ma- 
nual." — Church Timet. 



SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
MEDIJEVAL HTMNS AND SEQUENCES, translated by the 

Rev. J. M. Nkals, D.D. Third Edition, with munerous additions. Royal S2mo. 28. 

HTMNS FOR CHILDREN. Three Series in One Vol. Tenth 

Edition. i8mo., cloth, is. 

HTMNS FOR THE SICE. Foorth Edition. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 



BY THE RIGHT REV. J. R. WOODFORD, D.D., 

Lord Bishop ov Ely. 
ORDINATION SERMONS preached in the Dioceses of Oxford 



and Winchester, 1860~7S. 8ro., 6s. 6d. 

"Sermons all of them striking, all of 
them models of carefal conscientioas 
thought and composition, and many of 
them veryfoiciblc and original. Dr. Wood- 
ford ne^er writes a Sermon without having 
some definite idea to work out, some trnth 
or do^ to enforce, and whatever the aim 
is he pnrsaes It with a tenacious steadiness 
which makes his Sermons more liketnod els 



of sermon writing than most men's. It is 
a valuable volume.*' — Literary Churchman, 

** A noble volume of Sermons which are 
such as very few living preachers could 
equal." — Church Beniew. 

** Pre-eminently good Sermons, well-rea- 
soned, well wrought, happy in illustration, 
rich in reflection, eloquent in expression." 
^SdotUth Guardian. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN VARIOUS CHURCHES OF BRIS- 

TOL. Second Edition. 8vo., 7m, Od. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Two Vols. Second Edition. Svo. 

7b, 0d. each. 



8 Published iff /• Masters and Co., 

BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER, M.A., 

BxoroB ov Clxwbb. 
SERMONS. Third Edition. Svo., 98. 

''Wearedisposedto think them the very i theU 
best of Mr. Carter's many contribations to | dion. 



** We are disposed to think them the very i the literature of the Chorch."— The Guar- 
------- to I " 



SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

1. The Holy Eucharist. Fourth Edition, ss. 0d. 

s. The Divine Revelations } or, the Dispensations oi God and their order. 4s. 

8. Hie Religioaa life. 8s. Od. 

LENT LECTURES. Svo., cloth, Ss. 

1. THE IMITATION OF OUR LORD. Fifth Edition. 88. Od. 

3. THE PASSION AND TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. Second Edition. Ss. 

3. THE LIFE OF SACRIFICE. Second Edition. Ss. 0d. 

4. THE UFE OF PENITENCE. Second Edition. Ss. 6d. 

PARISH SERMONS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS. Fcap. 8yo., Is. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 4s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Second Edition. Post Svo.. 0s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLT EUCHARIST, drawn from the 

Holy Scriptures and the Records of the Church of England. Third Edition. Fcaip. 
8vo., 9d. 

FAMILT PRATERS. Fourth Edition. ISmo., cloth, Is. 

EDITED BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER. 
A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRATER, FOR MORNING, MID-DAT, 

NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would Uve to God amid the 
business of daily life. Tenth Edition. Limp d., is.; cl., red edges, is. Sd.} roan, is. 0d. 

LITANIES, and other Devotions. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 
MEMORIALS FOR USE IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Edition Enlarged. 0d. 

NIGHT OFFICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 6d. 

NIGHT OFFICES FOR THE HOLT WEEK. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, is. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLT CHILD, being Readings on the 

Incarnation. Part I., Is. Part II., 2s. Od. In One Vol., Ss. fld. doth. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCT. In 

Eight Parts, or Two Vols., cloth, los. 
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BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE CLERQY. 

Fifth Edition, mach enlarged. 
THE PRIEST'S PRAYER BOOK, with a brief Pontifical. Con- 

taining Private Prayers and IntercessioDS ; Offlcet, Readings, Prayers, Litanies, and 
Hymns, for the Visitation of the Siclc ; Offices for Bible and Confirmation Classes, 
Cottage Lectures,. &c. \ Notes on Confession, Direction, Missions, and Retreats; Re- 
medies for Sin ; Anglican Orders; Bibliotheca Sacerdotalis, &c., &c. 

One Vol. cloth . . 68. 6d. Two Vols, cloth . . . 7a<0d. 

One Vol. calf or morocco lOs. 6d. Two Vols, calf or morocco l5s. Od. 

With Common Prayer, Ss. 0d. additional. 

Reprinted ftrom *< The Priest's Prayer Book," 

RaspovsAL TO THB Opricss OP THE SicK. For the Use of Attendants. Cloth, Is. 
Parochial Oppicbs. Id. School Oppicbs. Id. 

Oppicb por a Ruridbcanal Synod or Clbrical Mbbting. id. 
Anglican Ordbrs. A Sommary of Historical Evidence. Id. 
Oppicb por thb Admission op a Choristbr. id. 

EMBER HOURS. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of 

Brighstone, Isle of Wight. New Edition Revised, with an Essay on RELIGION IN 
RELATION TO SCIENCE, hy the Rev. T. S. Ackland, M.A., Vicar of Balne, author 
of " Story of Creation,*' &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 

MEMORIALE TLTM SACERDOTALIS ; or, Solemn Warnings of 

the Great Shepherd, Jbsus Christ, to the Clergy of His Holy Church. From the 
Latin of Arvisenet. Adapted to the Use of the Anglican Church hy the Bishop op 
Bbbchin. Second edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. M. calf, 9s. 

MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA, or the Parish Priest's Pocket Book. 

By the Rev. F. E. Pagbt, M.A., Rector of Elford. Ss. 6d., double size 5s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF 1662, according to the SeaUd 
Copy in the Tower. Printed in red and black, fcap. 8vo., antique cloth, ss. Alao 
in various bindings. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S DIARY : an Almanack and Directory for the 

Celebration of the Service of the Church. 4d. ; interleaved , 6d. ) cloth, i od. j roan tuck, 

28. 

SERMONS REGISTER, for Ten Years, by which an account may be 
kept of Sermons, the number, sul]|)ect, and when preached. Post 4to., is. 

REGISTER 0F^ SERMONS, PREACHERS, NUMBER OF COM- 

MUNICANTS, AND AMOUNT OF OFFERTORY. Fcap. 4to., roan, 4s. 6d. (The 
Book of Strange Preachers as ordered by the 53nd Canon.) 

REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND ADMITTED TO 

HOLY COMMUNION. For 600 names, 48. 6d. For 1000 names, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

THE LITANY, TOGETHER WITH THE LATTER PART OF 

THE COMMINATION SERVICE NOTED. Edited by Richard Redhbad. Hand- 
somely printed in red and black. Demy 4to., wrapper, 78. 6d.; imitation morocco, 
18s. ; best morocco, 248. j morocco panelled, &c., SOs. 

THE LITTLE HOURS OF THE DAY, according to the Kalendar of 
the Church of England. Complete Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. Od. } wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

HORARIUM ; seu Libellus Precationum, Latind editus. 18mo., cl. Is. 



10 Publiihed by J. Mu$ter$ and Co., 

THE CLERGYMAN'S MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS. Col- 
lected and Compiled firom VtvloDe Sooreee. A Companion Book to '* Tbe Prieat'a 
Prayer Book.'* Cloth, Is. 

THE PRIEST IN HIS INNER LIFE. By H. P. L. U. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DOGMATIC THEO- 

LOGY. By the Rey. RoBKRT Owiw, B.D. 8vo. 198. 



DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

Translated firom Pinart. Edltedby the Bishop of Brichin. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 58. 

NOURISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. Translated from 

Pinart. Edited by the Bishop of Brrchin. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 58. 

THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 

French. Edited by the Bishop of Brbcbin. With Engravings, 8s. Gd.; morocco 
antique, 78. 

THE DIVINE MASTER : a Devotional Manual illustrating the Way 
of the Cross. With Ten steel Engravings. Ninth Edition. 28. 6d.; morocco, 58. 
Cheap Edition, in wrapper, is. 

THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to 
the Use of the Church of Sarum. Beaut^ully printed and illustrated. Fcap. 4to., 
antique binding. Reduced to 15s. 

A FEW DEVOTIONAL HELPS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEA- 

SONS. Edited by Two Clergymen. Two Vols., cloth, 68. 6d. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual of Devotions for the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. For those who communicate. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
additional Prayers and Hymns, limp cloth, is.Od. A superior edition printed on 
toned paper« doth boards, red edges, ss. 6d. t calf or morocco, 08. 

COMMUNION WITH GOD. Meditations and Prayers for One 
Week. By a Clergyman. Fcap. Svo., cloth, Ss. 

THE KALENDAR OF THE IMITATION : Sentences for every day 

of the year from the " Imitatio Christi.*' Translated from the edition of lOso. 
Edited by the late Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. New edition, royal 39mo., cloth, is. 

THE GREAT TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Edited by the late Rev. W. U. Richards, M.A. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD AND 

EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. J. S. Tptb, M.A., Vicar of Markington, York- 
shire. Fcap. Svo., cloth, is. fid. 

SPIRITUAL VOICES FROM THE MIDDLE AGES. Consisting of 

a Selection of Abstracts from the Writings of the Fathers, adapted for the Hour of 
Meditation, and conclading with a Biographical Notice of their Lives. Ss. 6d. 

PRAYERS AND MAXIMS. In large type. Fourth Edition. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 3S. fid. 

THE SOLILOQUY OF THE SOUL, and THE -GARDEN OF 

ROSES. Translated from Thomas k Kempis. By the Rev. W. B. Flowkh, B.A. Ss. 
Cheap Edition^ is. 
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MANUAL FOR MOURNERS, with DeTOtions, Directions, and FonuB 

of S«lf-Exaininatioii. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. Od. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. A Manual of Prayers and MeditaUons 

intended chiefly for those who are in Sorrow or in Sickness. By the Rev. J. B. 
Wilkinson. Royal 89mo., Ss. 

COMPANION TO THE SUNDAY SERVICES of the Church of 

Sngrland. 28. 0d. 

MEDITATIONS ON OUR LORD'S PASSION. Translated from the 
Armenian of Matthew, Vartabed. ss. 6d. 

SELECTIONS, NEW AND OLD. With a Preface by the late 

Bishop op WiNcuasTia. Fcap. Sro., 48. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE. Translated from Nepveu's Pens^es Chr^tiennes. 

Second Edition, enlarged. iSmo., Ss. 

TWELVE SHORT AND SIMPLE MEDITATIONS ON THE SUF- 

FERINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Edited by the Rer. W. J. BuTua. 
2s. 6d. 

THE WEDDING GIFT. A Devotional Manual for the Married, or 

those intending to Marry. By the Rev. W. E. Hstgatb, M.A. Second Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 3s. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Cartsr. Fcap. Svo., cloth, is. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the Incar- 
nation. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr. Part I., reap. 8vo., is. Part II., 8s. 0d. 
In One Vol. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

COMPANION FOR LENT. Being an Exhortation to Repentance, 
finom the Syriac of S. Ephraem i and Thoaghts for Every Day in Lent, gathered from 
other Eastern Fathers and Divines. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Ji.A. is. 3d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. By the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. Royal 

Simo., Ss. cloth I 6s. morocco. 

THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. A Devotional Com- 

mentary. By Bbllarminb. Second Edition, is. 6d. 

THE THREE HOURS AGONY : Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns on 

the Seven Words from the Cross of our Most Holy Redeemer, together with Additional 
Devotions on the Passion. 4d. 

EUCHARISTIC MFJ)ITATIONS FOR A MONTH ON THE MOST 

HOLY COMMUNION. Translated from the French of AvrlUon. Limp cloth, Ss. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS : from Ancient Sources. Advent to Easter. 

Cloth, is. Od. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH, on some of the more 

Moving Truths of Christianity ; in order to determine the Soul to he in earnest in the 
love and Service of her God. From Ancient Sources. Cloth, is. 

A TREATISE OF THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY, abridged from 

the Spanish of Rodrigoez } for the use of persons living in the wwld. Cloth, is. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH, newly 

Translated and Abridged from the Original Spanish of Luis de Oranada. 2s. cloth. 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES : Readings for a Retreat of Seven Days. 
Itaaslated and Abridged fjrom the Frendi of Bourdaloae. is. Od. 



12 PubiiAed iy /. UattmrM and Co., 

AIDS TO CATECHISING. 

A MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION, arranged by 

the Her. G. Abdbn. Fourth Bditton. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the Rey. 

W. Lba, M.A., ^car of 8. Peter's, Droltwich. ismio., doth, ss. 6d. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Rev. W. Lka, 

M.A. Third Edition. l8mo., cloth, it. 

A CATECHISM ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

the late Rey. Ai^xandsk Waxbon. ismo., cloth. Si. 

A CATECHISM OF THEOLOGY. Second Edition, revised. 18mo., 

cloth, IB. 0d. } wrapper, It. 
THE EVENING MEETINGS; or, the Pastor among the Boys of his 

Flock. By C. M. 8. Fcap. 8vo., St. 



By the Author of '^ The Churchman's Otdde to Faith 

and Piety." 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, PRAYERS IN SICKNESS, 

&c. Cloth, St. 0d. 

COMPANION FOR THE SICK ROOM : being a Compendium of 
Chrittian Doctrine. St. 0d. 

OFFICES FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Reprinted from the 
above, it. 

LEAFLETS FOR THE SICK AND DYING ; supplementary to the 

Offices for the tame in " The Chnrchman't Guide to Faith and Pietjr." First Series. 
Price per tet of eigrht, 6d. j cardboard, ffd. 



MANUALS OF PRAYER. 

THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, newly 

Ttenslated and Arranged according to the Prayer Book and the Authorited Trantla- 
tion of the Bible. Fifteenth Thoosand. Crown 8vo., wrapper, it.; cloth, is. 6d. 

THE ORDER FOR PRIME, TERCE, SEXT, NONE. AND COM- 

PLINE, ACCORDING TO THE USB OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Newly 
revited. gd. in wrapper. 
Thit it printed Id a form toitable for binding with the yariont editiont of the Prayer 
Book from 84mo. to crown 8vo. 

THE SERVICE FOR CERTAIN HOLYDAYS. Being a Supple- 

ment to " The Day Hoort of the Church of England.** Crown 8vo., St. 

THE DAY OFFICE OF THE CHURCH, according to the Kalendar 

of the Chorch of England j contitting of Laadt, Vetpert, Prime, Terce, Seirt, None» 
and Compline, throughout the Year. To which are added, the Order for the Adminit- 
tration of the Reterved Encharitt, Penance, and Unction} together with the Office of 
the Dead, CommendatioD of a Soul, divert Benedictiont and OfEloet, and full Rnbiical 
Directiont. 
A complete Edition, etpecially for Sitterhoodt and Religiout Houset. By the Editor of 
" The Little Hourt of the Day.** Crown 8yo., 4t. Od. j cloth, red edget, fta. Od. j calf, 
9t. Od.} morocco, lOt. 6d. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE TO FAITH AND PIETY. A Manual 

of Instraction and Deyotions. Compiled by Robkrt Brbtt. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 
St. fid. ; antique calf or plain morocco, 88. 04. Two Vols., cloth, 4t. j limp calf, 1 U. j 
limp morocco, lis. 

THE PRIMER, set forth at large with many Godly and Devout Prayers. 

Edited, from the Post- Reformation Recension, by the Rev. Gbrard Moultrir, M.A., 
Vicar of Soath Lei^h. Fourth Tboosand. l8mo., cloth, Ss. Rubricated Edition, 
antique cloth, fts. 

THE HOURS OF THE PRIMER. Published separately for the use 

of individual members of a honsehold in Family Prayer. l8mo., cloth, is. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 

by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr, M.A. In Eight Parts or Two Vols, cloth, lOs. 

A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 

NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Roles for those who would live to God amid 
the business of Daily Life. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr. Tenth Edition. Limp 
cloth, is.; cloth, red edges, is. Sd.{ roan, is. fid. 

THE MANUAL : a Book of Devotion. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 
Eighteenth Edition. Cloth limp, Is.; boards. Is. sd.} leather, Is. fid. Cheap 
Edition, fid. 

THE MANUAL. Adapted for general use, 12mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

SURSUM CORDA: Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from the 
V\rritings of English Churchmen. Compiled by the Rev. F. B. Paobt. 8s. fid. cloth. 

CHRISTIAN SERVANT'S BOOK of Devotion, Self-Examination, and 

Advice. Sixth Edition. Cloth, is. 

POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR THE HOURS. New 

Edition, with considerable additions, fid. Cloth, with the Collects, is. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF DAILY PRAYERS. Translated from 

Eastern Originals. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. Suited for the Waistcoat Pocket. 
Cloth, fid. } roan, is. 

DEVOTIONS FOR DAILY USE. With Preface by the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Courtenat. Royal 32mo., cloth extra, is. 

A MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, containing Prayers for 

each Day in the Week, Devotions for the Holy Communion, and for the Sick. By 
Bishop Andrkwbs. fid. j cloth, 9d.) calf, 28. fid. 

A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS 

OF PRAYER. By Bishop Cosin. is. } calf or morocco, 3s. fid. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PLAIN GUIDE. By the Rev. Walter A. Gray, 

M. A., Vicar of Arksey. 32mo., cloth boards, Is. Cheap Edition, Wrapper, fid. 

THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thoughts on his Vocation, and a Ma~ 

nual of Devotions for his use. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D. SSmo., cloth, is. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR SCHOOL-BOYS. Compfled 

from various sources. By R. Brbtt. fid. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

By R. Brbtt. fid. j cloth, 8d. Part I. ad., cloth 4d. ; Part II. 4d., cloth fid. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MANUAL. Second Edition. 6d. 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. 

BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, collected from the Public Liturgy 

of the Church of England. By the Sacrist of Durham, ss. 

PRAYERS FOR A CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, chiefly taken from 

the Scriptures, flrom the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rer. T. Bowdlsr. Fcap. 8vo., doth, Ss. Od. ' 

FAMILY DEVOTIONS FOR A FORTNIGHT. Compiled from the 

Works of Bishop ANnasirss, Kbn, Wilson, BLsTTtswiLi., Nslsok, SriNCKSS, &c. 
(Suited also for private use.) New Edition. Fcap. Bto., cloth, is. ttd. 

PRAYERS AND LITANIES, taken from Holy Scripture, together 

with a Calendar and Table of Lessons. Arranged by the Rev. J. S. B. Momsbll, LL.D. 
I0mo., cloth, IS. 

FAMILY PRAYERS adapted to the course of the Ecclesiastical Year, 
By the Rev. R. A. Suckling. Od. ; cloth, is. 



VOLUMES OF SERMONS AND LECTURES. 

ASHLEY, REV. J. M.— THE VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT: a 

Course of Short Sermons by way of Commentary on the Eighth Chapter of S. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. Fcap. svo., cloth, as. 

THIRTEEN SERMONS FROM THE QUARESIMALE 

OF QUIRICO ROSSI. Translated flrom the Italian. Edited by J. M. A8hlbt,B.C.L. 
Fcap. 8vo.. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

BAINES, REV. J.—SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

BRECHIN, THE BISHOP OF.— ARE YOU BEING CONVERTED ? 

Sermons on Serious Suljects. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

SERMONS ON AMENDMENT OF LIFE. Second Edition. 

Fap. Svo. as. 

THE WANING OF OPPORTUNITIES, and other Sermons. 



Practical and Doctrinal. Vca;p. Svo. 38. 6d. 



SERMONS ON THE GRACE OF GOD, and other Cognate 

SolilJects. 38. fid. 

BRIGHT, REV. CANON, D.D.— EIGHTEEN SERMONS OF S. 

LEO THE GREAT ON THE INCARNATION, translated with Notes and with the 
" Tome" of S. Leo in the original. Svo., cloth, 68. 

BUTLER, REV. W. J.-SERMONS FOR WORKING MEN. 

Second Edition, lamo., fis. fid. 

CHAMBERS, REV. J. C— FIFTY-TWO SERMONS, preached at 

Perth and in other parts of Scotland. Svo., 08. 

CHAMBERLAIN, REV. T.—THE THEORY OF CHRISTIAN 

WORSHIP. Second Edition. 38. fid. 

"TTT ™F*F^^^ ^™S OF THE CHURCH as indicated in ibi 

Me88ages to the Seven Churches of Asia. Post Svo., Ss. 

CHANTER, REV. J. M.-SERMONS. 12mo.,38.6d. 

^^Pn'dS^y- ^- T.-SERMONS addressed to a Country Congregation, 
taduiBBg Four preached before the Univenilyaf Cambridge. TtOrd f eri«s.*^ itmT, 
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EVANS, REV. A. B., D.D.— CHRISTIANITY IN ITS HOMELY 

ASPECTS: Stmont on Various Snt^oetB. Second Series, ismo., ss. 

FLOWER, REV. W. B.— SERMONS FOR THE SEASONS OF 

THE CHURCH, translated from S. Bernard. 8yo., 38. 6d. 

FORD, REV. JAMES.--SERMONS FROM THE QUARESIM'ALE 

OF P. PAOLO SEQNERI. 8yo., Vols. 1 and 3, fis. each. 

GALTON, REV. J. L.— ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. In Two Vols. Fcap.Svo., 188. 

NOTES OF LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF CANTICLES 

OR SONG OF SOLOMON, deUvered in the Parish Church of S. SIdweU. Exeter. 0s. 

GRESLEY, REV. W.— PRACTICAL SERMONS. 12mo., Sa. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON. 12mo., 38. 6d. 

HAMILTON, REV. L. R.—PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

IRONS, REV. W. J., D.D.-THE PREACHING OF CHRIST. 

A Series of Sixty Sermons for the People. In a Packet, Ss. ; cloth, 6s. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST : being a Second Series of 



Sermons for the People. Second Edition. 8yo., 0s. 

LEA. REV. W.— SERMONS ON THE PRAYER BOOK. Fcap. 

8V0., 28. 

LEE, REV. F. G., D.C.L.— MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS, by 

Clergymen of the Church of England. Edited by F. O. Lsa. Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

MILLARD, REV. F. M.— S. PETER'S DENIAL OF CHRIST. 

Seven Short Sermons to Boys. Fcap. Svo., is. 4d. 

NE WLAND, REV. H.— POSTILS ; Short Sermons on the Parables, 

&c., adapted from the Fathers. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to., 3s. 

NUGEE, REV. G.— THE WORDS FROM THE CROSS AS AP- 

PLIED TO OUR OWN DEATHBEDS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. fid. 

PAGET, REV. F. E.— SERMONS ON THE SAINTS' DAYS. 12mo., 

38. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 8yo., 58. 



PRICHARD, REV. J. C— SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo., 48. 6d. 
PRYNNE, REV. G. R.— PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second 

Series. 8vo., lOs. 6d. 



PAROCHIAL SERMONS (New Volume.) 8vo., lOs. 6d. 
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POTT. THE VEN. ARCHDEACON.— CONFIRMATION LEC- 

TUEBS delivered to a Village Congregatfon in the Diocese of Oxford. 3rd Edition. 8s. 

VILLAGE LECTURES ON THE SACRAMENTS AND 



OCCASIONAL ffiBRVIGBS OF THE CHURCH. St. 

STRfiTTON, REV. IL^THE ACTS OF S. MARY MAGDALENE 

Considered in Sixteen Sermons. 8vo., 58. 

SUCKLING, REV. R. A.-.SERMONS PLAIN AND PRACTICAL. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8yo., sb. 6d. 

SERMONS BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS ILLUSTRATING 

THE OFFICES OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 8ro., 8s. Od. 

THOMPSON, REV. H.— CONCIONALIA. Outlines of Sermons for 

Parochial Use throughout the Year. Dedicated, hy permissiont to the Lord Bishop 
or Bath and Wblls. First Series. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 78. 6d. 

CONCIONALIA. Second Series. Fcap. 8vo., Cs. 6d. 



TOMLINS, REV. R.— SERMONS for the Greater Cycle of High Days 

in the Church's Year, with Sermons for Special and Ordinary Occasions. Second 
Edition. l8mo., 5s. 

ADVENT SERMONS. Illustrated by copious references to 

the Advent Services. Second Edition. First and Second Series, in One Vol., cloth, 
8s. M. 

WATSON, REV. A.— THE SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS. 

8to., 3s. 0d. 

JESUS THE GIVER AND FULFILLER OF THE NEW 

LAW. Eight Sermons on the Beatitudes. 8vo., ss. Od. 

WEST, REV. J. R.— SERMONS ON THE ASCENSION OF OUR 

LORD. Fcap. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 



PARISH SERMONS FOR THE ADVENT AND CHRIST- 



MAS SEASONS. Fcap. 8V0., 8s. 

PARISH SERMONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Fcap. 

Svo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

WILKINSON, REV. J. B.— MISSION SERMONS. Third Series. 

Fcap. 8vo., 68. 

WINDSOR, REV. S. B.— SERMONS FOR SOLDIERS jweached at 

Home and Ahroad- Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

WROTH, REV. W. R.— FIVE SERMONS ON SOME OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT TYPES OF HOLY BAPTISM. Post 8vo., Ss. 
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